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) MINED FATHER. 


f the Pennsylvania Central Oil 
an old chap whois worth a mint. 
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| for, he determined to ‘‘ accom- 
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. os he said, “ to get his dinner.” 
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. small circular table, he took off 
he floor by his side, and with an 

kerchief commenced wiping the 
ation from his honest face. 

» countryman, a white-aproned 
cast iron voice: 

sir?” 

” replied the farmer, looking at 
no small degree of interest. 

»u’d have,” exclaimed the waiter, 
rmer’s penetrating glance had 
tarch. 


o get my dinner.” 
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what have you got?” 
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.t them things. Why, you’ve got 
ipe with a dozen nails in it. Give 
»p, and don’t speak to me again 
vr Ishan’t know whether I’m in 
Latin observatory !” 
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THE STOLEN WILL: 
—OR,— 
THE WITNESS ON THE WALL. 





CHAPTER I. 


Have I, then, no tears for thee, my father? 
Can I forget thy cares from helpless years ; 
‘thy tenderness for me; an eye still beamed 
With love; a brow that never knew a frown, 
Nor a harsh word thy tongue ?—THomson. 


LAS! my father, art thou 
indeed gone from me; and 
shall we mect on earth no 
more? Is it possible that a 
few brief hours can have 
male so fearfulachange? I 
cannot realize it!” 

Such were a few of the 
half-frenzied exclamations 
which burst from the lips of 
MauriceGlanville,the youth- 
ful lord of Ravenside, as he 
paced the floor of his bed- 
room,stopping ever and anon 
to gaze on the portrait of his 
father, which seemed to 
mock his sorrow as it looked 
down upon him with a calm 


she had met a ghost; the consequence of which was, 
that for many months not one of the maid servants 
durst answer a bell after midnight without a com- 
| panion. But we must follow the Lady Marion to her 
dressing-room. Carefully bolting herself in, and 
pouring a few drops of some strong stimulant into a 
glass of water, she drank it, and seated herself. Fora 
few moments her whole frame trembled, and her 
bosom heaved convulsively; but gradually regaining 
her composure, she prepared to read the document she 
had run such a fearful risk to obtain. As she read, 
her brow became clouded, and it was evident she was 
irresolute how to act. 

“Ten thousand pounds to me, besides my own 
marriage dowry, and the jointure house; and thirty 
thousand to Alfred, with the estate at Eaglesfield. 
Isuppose this ought to content me; but it does not. 
| To descend from my position as Lady of Ravenside, 
| and give place to the wife of Maurice Glanville; 
whilst my son takes a younger brother’s position, 
| and the nephew of my brother’s murderer becomes 
| Baron of Ravenside! It must not be. And yet, 
| unless I consign this parchment to the flames, I can- 
| not prevent it; for Maurice is named here as the 
| lawful son of Hugh Glanville and his dear wife, Ellen 
| Archer. 
| “Dear wife, indeed!’ and the lady laughed scorn- 
| fully; but her mirth sounded hollow and unearthly, 
even to herself; and, burying her head in her hands, 
| she satin painful meditation for some time. At length 

she arose, but the change that had passed over her 
| face was fearful to look upon; doubt and irresolution 
| were gone, but the evil passions of pride, revenge and 
| malice were stamped on that marble brow, as, lifting 
| the parcel t she placed it deliberately on the glow- 








smile. He was alone in his grief; for his stey 
the haughty Lady Marion, since the birth of her own 
son, had treated him with marked coldness; and in 
this, the bitterest hour of his life, he had no earthly 
comforter. But there is one Father of the fatherless 
who never forsakes his children; and sinking on his 
knees, the youth sought relief in prayer. He arose 
calmed, if not comforted; and throwing himself, 
dressed as he was, on his couch, exhausted Nature 
asserted her rights. Maurice forgot his sorrows, 
for atime, inslumber. Whilst he rests, let us change 
the scene to another chamber in the large mansion of 
Ravenside. 

In a lofty room hung with black, and on a bed 
ornamented with sable plumes, lie the mortal remains 
of Hugh Glanville, Baron Ravenside. Five days ago 
he left his mansion in health and strength; but a tall 
from his horse produced concussion of the brain, and 
he was brought home senseless. He lingered three 
days, but was never able to speak, though evidently 
anxious to do so; for at intervals he was sensible, and 
seemed wishful to communicate with Maurice pri- 
vately; but that Lady Marion prevented, for she 
never left her husband’s bedside, and certainly no 
wife could have been more dutiful. But why, now 
that all is over, is she crossing the threshold of the 
chamber of death so late? 

The thick waxen tapers, set in heavy candelabra 
of silver, throw a shadowy light on her figure, which 
is robed in a white dressing-gown; her face, with its 
beautifully-chiselled features, is pale as marble, and 
forms a striking contrast to her large dark eyes and 
hair of raven blackness; she moves stealthily across 
the room, without casting a glance on the bed, and, 
throwing back the drapery from a small chest of 
drawers, presses a secret spring, which opens, and 
discloses a bunch of keys; with one of these she opens 
an escritoire near the head of the bed; and now, in- 
deed, she glances fearfully towards it, as if she 
thought the occupant would rise, and disturb her in 
that most unhallowed search. At length she grasps 
aroll of parchment, bearing the words, ‘‘ The last 
will and testament of Hugh Glanville.” Hastily con- 
cealing the document within the folds of her robe, 
locking the escritoire and replacing the keys, the 
Lady Marion quits the chamber, flying as if pursued 
through the silent corridors to her own apartment. 
Only one territied domestic crossed her path, and she 
declared to her gaping auditors in the kitchen that 


ther. 
’ 


| ing embers of her fire; and whilst the heat brought 
| out line after line of the written characters, even to 
| the signature of her husband’s name in his own hand, 
| she looked steadily and gloomily on. When every 
particle was consumed, the unhappy woman sank 
into a chair, and exclaimed: 

**T have passed the rubicon; I have taken the first 
step in crime. Where will it end?” 





CHAPTER II. 
You have done that you should be sorry for. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

THE summer sun shone brightly over hill and val- 
ley as the remains of the baron were borne to their 
last resting-place in the family vault beneath the 
aisle of the old church of Ravenside. Lord Glenville 
was much respected and beloved in his neighborhood, 
for he had been through life a kind landlord and 
generous master to his interiors; and to his equals, a 
hospitable host and a sincere friend. His death, too, 
had been attended with such painful circumstances 
that the sympathy was universal; and carriages be- 
longing to the gentry for miles round swelled the 
funeral cavalcade. Among the number was a plain 
travelling charivt, in which were seated two elderly 
gentlemen, who returned to the castle, and remained 
there after the departure of the other guests. They 
were the solicitors of the late baron, and had travelled 
from London to attend the funeral, and make the 
necessary arrangements afterwards. The younger of 
them, Mr. Rawthorne, had been an old college com- 
panion and personal friend of Lord Glanville’s, and 
seemed much distressed at his untimely end. 

‘* Now that we are left to ourselves, dear madam,” 
said the lawyer to Lady Marion, “ will it not be 
better to proceed with the reading of my lamented 
friend’s will? You will most likely know where it is 
deposited.” 

Thus appealed to, Lady Glanville made a strong 
effort to overcome her agitation, and replied, coldly, 
“That her husband had never mentioned such a 
document to her, but Maurice might be better in- 
formed.” 

“* My father,” said Maurice, ‘showed me a roll of 
parchment a few weeks ago, which he informed me 
was his will, and I can point out the place where he 
deposited it.” 





Rising as he spoke, young Glanville led the way | 


ag 





of the drawers, he handed the keys to the lawyers, | 
telling them they would find the will in the escritoire. 
Mr. Rawthorne smiled sadly as he examined the secret 
drawer. 

* Your father,” he said to Maurice, ‘“ was ever fond | 
of mysterious mechanical contrivances, and delighted 
in puzzling his friends with hidden springs and secret 
traps, and things put away in most improbable places. 
I hope, however, we shall have no difficulty in finding 
his will.” 

We need not say this hope was doomed to end in 
disappointment; no vestige of a will could be found, 
and Mr. Rawthorne and his partner were obliged to 
return to the apartment (where they had left the 
mistress of the mansion) without the object of their 
search. 

“T made Lord Glanville’s will,” said Mr. Raw- 
thorne, after acquainting the lady with their failure, 
“two years ago. Ihave brought a copy with me, 
which I will read over; it I judge the present Lord 
Glanville rightly, he will (when he comes of age) 
fulfil the wishes of his father, should the missing 
document never be found.” 

Maurice was about to reply, when Lady Glanville 
interrupted him: 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “ it is time to end this 
mockery. Maurice Archer—for such is the proper 
name of this young man—is not the Lord of Ravenside ; 
that title belongs to my son alone. In deference to 
the wishes of my husband, I have allowed this usur- 
pation to continue too long—a short explanation will 
put you in possession of the facts.” 

“Indeed, madam!” said Rawthorne, fixing his eagle 
glance on her agitated countenance. ‘ We shall be 
glad to hear this extraordinary explanation.” 

** You, sir, may remember,” began Lady Glanville, 
“that I was ten years younger than my husband— 
indeed, I was cnly a girl of seventeen when our mar- 
riage took place. During the first five years we spent 
a part of each winter in town, and whilst there my 
husband invariably crossed to the continent, and 
stayed a few days; his excuse was that he went to 
visit a friend in ill-health; and when I expressed a 
wish to accompany him, he dissuaded me, on account 
of the season, promising to take me a long excursion 
at some future time. 

“As years passed over without any appearance of 
an heir to the barony, the old lord grew morose and 
irritable; but my husband never seemed uneasy, 
and I, young and happy, gave myself no concern. 
In the sixth year of our marriage, Hugh, by the 
death of his father, became Baron of Ravenside; and, 
in the ensuing summer, we set out on a continental 
tour. 

“In passing through Geneva, on our route to Italy, 
my husband left me at the inn till he made a call 
upon his friend who resided in that city. He return- 
ed in a couple of hours, bringing with him Maurice 
Archer, then a fine boy about seven years of age. 
Hugh informed me that his friend, Mr. Ellis, had 





died two days before, bequeathing the boy to his care, 
in a letter, which, with the child, would have been 
forwarded to England, had he not so opportunely 
made his appearance. 

**¢Of course he must go with us; you will have no 
objection to another travelling companion, Marion?’ 
said my lord. 

“<‘T shall be delighted,’ was my answer; and, in- 
deed, I soon became warmly attached to the child. 
We spent the summer in Italy; and one day, after 
Maurice had been with us'some months, Hugh asked 
me if I had never suspected a relationship between his 
young ward and himself. I said, truly, that I had 
done so; for there was a strong resemblance. 

**Tam about to repose that confidence in you, 
my dear Marion,’ said my husband, ‘which I feel 
you have a right to demand. If I have delayed it 
longer than I ought, it has been because I wished 
you to become acquainted with and attached to 








Maurice.’ 


“T cannot recall the precise words my lord used,”’ 


to the apartment with which the reader is already | said Lady Glanville, hesitatingly (for she became 
inted g the secret spring at the back | somewhat confused at this portion of her narration), 


“but he gave me to understand that he became ac- 
quainted with Miss Archer five years before he knew 
me, and would certainly have married her had he not 
feared his father’s anger; that after much entreaty 
she consented to elope with him to the continent till 
he could win the baron’s consent to their marriage. 
They managed the affair so well, that no one sus- 
pected their intimacy; and when Miss Archer dis- 
appeared, all clue to her retreat was lost. Hugh 
remained with her for some time in Germany; and 
when he returned to England, he found a new difti- 
culty awaiting him, his father and mine having agreed 
to unite their families as soon as I arrived at mar- 
riageable age. Hoping that something might occur 
to prevent this, Hugh procrastinated, visiting the 
continent at intervals, and cheering the unfortunate 
Ellen with promises, which I believe he would faith- 
fnlly have performed had she lived; but anxiety and 
remorse had done their work upon a frame naturally 
delicate. A slight cold, caught in an evening excur- 
sion, brought on rapid consumption, and the unhappy 
Ellen Archer died in a foreign land, uncheered even 
by the presence of Hugh, for he was in England at 
the time. 

*** When I received intelligence of Ellen’s illness,’ 
continued my husband, ‘I left home immediately, 
and travelled night and day; but, alas! I arrived too 
late, and could only fulfil her last written injunc- 
tions to doa father’s duty to Maurice, then a child 
about twelve months old. My college friend, Mr. 
Ellis, was residing in Geneva at the time; he 
hastened to me, and to his care I confided Maurice 
till I could claim him myself. He became much at- 
tached to the child, and has left him a small legacy. 


And now, Marion, can you forgive me this conceal- 


ment?’ 


“Whatever my feelings might have been on finding . 


that my husband had married merely to please his 
father, reproaching him for the past would have 
answered no good end; so I assured him truly that, 
as far as I was concerned, he was forgiven, and that 
I sincerely pitied the fate of the unfortunate lady, 
who, whether his conduct proceeded from weakness 
or wickedness, had been his victim; promising will- 
ingly to act a mother’s part to Maurice. But I confess 
I was startled when Lord Ravenside said: 

“*O, that you would indeed be his mother, Marion! 
Providence has denied us children; the estates be- 
longing to our family will, at my decease, become the 
property of a distant branch of it, whose represeniative 
I have never seen; Ellen was my wife in all save the 
name; whom, then, should I wrong if I declared 
Maurice my heir, and introduced him to the world 
as my son by a former marriage? What say you, 
Marion? shall it be so?’ 

“T negatived the proposal at once, urging the pos- 
sibility of our having children—the cruelty to Maurice 
in bringing him up with expectations which might 
end in disappointment. But my husband would not 
be denied; and, at last, he wrung from me areluctant 
consent, with the understanding that should an 
heir be born to the house of Glanville, the truth was 
to be disclosed at once. After the birth of Alfred, I 
insisted upon Maurice being made acquainted with 
his real position, and even threatened to inform my 
family of the whole affair; but Maurice was twined 
round his father’s heartstrings, and my lord deferred 
the disclosure from time to time, causing much un- 
happiness. I shall now, however, do justice to my 
son; and for this purpose I have already written to 
my brother, who has engaged Mr. Pulsford, a lewyer 
in London, to take the management of my affairs, 
I expect him hourly. When he arrives, you can 
make what arrangements you see fitting. I shall 
authorize him to deal liberally with Maurice, whom I 
pity sincerely, and who is certainly the greatest suf- 
ferer in this affair.” 

As the baroness concluded, she rose witi stately 
gesture to retire; but Mr. Rawthorne laid his hand 
on her arm. 
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*“ Permit me,” he said, ‘a moment. Mr. Charlton, 
youand Maurice will perhaps retire. I would speak 
with Lady Glanville alone. And now, madam,” con- 
tinued Rawthorne, as the door closed, ‘allow me to 
compliment you upon your story. It was admirably 
concocted, and well told. It, however, lacks one im- 
portant ingredient, and that is truth.” 

‘Have you detained me here, sir, to insult me?” 
And the lady turned an eye of fire upon the lawyer; 
but in spite of herself, she quailed before the stern 
though sorrowful glance that met her own. 

“Not so,” he said. “Lady Marion, I detained 
you in hopes that I might induce you to pause ere 
you plunge further into falsehood and crime. In this 
copy of your husband’s will he names his eldest son 
as the legitimate heir of Ravenside; and though my 
friend’s character was in some respects weak and 
yielding, he never would have palmed a spurious 
heir upon his ancient house, to the exclusion of his 
legitimate offspring, nor would the Lady Marion 
Glendower have permitted such an imposition for a 
single hour. Come, lady, think better of it. We will 
leave you for a short time, and then resume our 
search. We have not examined this room; we may 
yet be successfal.” 

But Lady Glanville had gone too far to recede. 

“Let us end this, sir,” she replied. “If you are 
determined to uphold the pretensions of young 
Archer, you must prove his mother’s marriage, and 
his baptism, in a court of justice; till then, farewell!” 

“Woman!” said Rawthorne, ‘‘ have you no fear of 
Sapphira’s fate? Ihave given you every chance to 
return to the path of truth and justice, and you refuse. 
We may have some difficulty in proving the legitimacy 
of Maurice, for your husband was fond of shrouding 
the most trifling affairs in mystery; but be assured 
that, in the end, Maurice Glanville will be declared 
Lord of Ravenside, and you will be overwhelmed with 
disgrace and ruin.” 

Mr. Rawthorne left the room as -he concluded, and 
Lady Glanville was alone with her guilt and misery. 





CHAPTER Hf. 


“Alas! my son,”’ the hermit said, 
‘“*Why do I live to say 
The rightful lord of these domains 
Is banished far away ?" 
HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. 


WHueEN Mr. Rawthorne returned to the apartment 
of the late baron, he found Mr. Charlton engaged in 
ransacking the desks and closets again, whilst Maurice 
was pacing the floor with fulded arms and clouded 
brow. 

“You may save your labor, my friend,” said the 
lawyer. ‘1 have no doubt the will is destroyed; and 
now, Maurice, what say you to this?” 

“It is a fearful blow, sir; but the loss of wealth and 
title is nothing compared to the reflection that my 
father was a villain, and that my helpless mother has 
left a stigma on the name of her child which nothing 
can wash away.” 

“ Pshaw, boy!” said Rawthorne. ‘I deserve pity 
most of any one in this matter. I have always 
hated mystery and devices, and here I am plunged 
into the middle of them; for Lady Glanville is quite a 
tragedy queen. But mind, Maurice, her tale is all a 
forgery.” 

* Do you think so, sir?” 

“1am sure of it. Independently of all other con- 
siderations, there is a family feud between the Glen- 
dowers and Archers, owing to a duel. That your 
father eloped with your mother is true; but it is 
equally true that he married her, either before they 
left England or immediately afterwards. ‘The family 
of Sir Thomas Archer was Roman Catholic, and your 
grandfather, the old baron, had such a horror of 
Popery, that your father dare not avow his marriage; 
hence the residence on the continent. Lady Glanville 
has mixed truth and falsehood so cunningly, that we 
shall have some difficulty in winnowing the chaff from 
the wheat.” 

“ You give me great comfort, Mr. Rawthorne; but 
what makes you so confident of this?” 

“Your father’s own words, Maurice. I only wish 
he had been more explicit; as it is, we shall have to 
seek the certificate of the marriage and baptism on 
the continent—and yet they may both be found nearer 
home.” 

Mr. Rawthorne paused, and lifting the bunch of 
keys, examined them carefully. 

“The last time I visited Ravenside,” he continued, 
“about six months ago, your father and I were 
seated in the drawing-room. After discussing soine 
business topics, Lord Glanville said, ‘ Rawthorne, I 
am about to entrust you with a secret; happen what 
may, I shall feel easier when it is disclosed to some 
one in whom I have perfect confidence. Come with 
me, and I will show you what I mean.’ Rising as 
he spoke, the baron took from his pocket these keys, 
and selecting a very small one from the bunch, he 
held it in his hand whilst we proceeded to the door 
of the room. As I opened it, however, we were met 
by an influx of visitors, and your father, returning 
the keys to their receptacle, said, ‘ Another time will 
do.’ I never saw him in life again; but, since I feel 
certain, Maurice, that wherever the documents con- 
cerning your mother and yourself are deposited, this 
key will one day solve the mystery, we will venture to 
impound it;” and the lawyer handed it to Maurice. 
**We may foil her cunning ladyship yet.” 

Maurice smiled sadly as he fastened the key to his 
watch chain. 

“You forget,” he said, “I am leaving Ravenside, 
and this can be of no use.” 

“You may return; and now the question is, shall 


we await Mr. Pulsford’s arrival. I have no doubt 
Lady Marion will be liberal as far as you are concerned, 
Maurice.” 

“Do not think. so meanly of me, Mr. Rawthorne. 
IfIam the heir to Ravenside, nothing less than the 
full acknowledgment of my rights will content me; 
if not, I have already received as much as I can 
reasonably expect. I suppose I can claim the legacy 
left me by Mr. Ellis; but I never heard of it before.” 

“Tt was £500, and is deposited in a London bank; 
with interest it will now amount to £700; that and 
your own industry is all you have to look forward to 
for some time to come. I foresee that we may expe- 
rience great difficulty in proving your claim to your 
father’s property.” 

“With the assistance of Heaven, sir, and your advice, 
Ido not fear for the future. My wardrobe and my 
mother’s portrait are all I will take from Ravenside; 
but I would like to bid farewell to Alfred ; poor boy, he 
loves me. He has none of his mother’s haughtiness; 
he is too gentle and easily led. I would have tried to 
guard him carefully had I been permitted; but we 
waste time. Isuppose I may accompany you when 
you return to London?” 

Mr. Chariton’s answer was a warm pressure of the 
hand; and Mr. Rawthorne, speaking cheerfally, 
though his voice was somewhat husky, desired him to 
prepare for the journey as quickly as possible. 

As Maurice entered his room to fulfil the lawyer’s 
injunctions, his eye fell upon the portraits of his father 
and mother. He viewed them with saddened and 
humbled feclings. 

«T could not have believed,” he soliloquized, ‘that 
the day which consigned my father to the tomb 
could have been spent in aught save solitude and re- 
gret; and yet what varied emotions have I experienced 
since the morning. My poor mother, whether Lady 
Glanville’s story be true or false, thy fate was a sad 
one.” 

Taking down the portrait, Maurice summoned to 
his assistance a young man who had attended him as 
valet since his return from college. The lad looked 
surprised as Maurice desired him to pack his trunks. 
Answering his look, his master told him he was 
about to leave Ravenside, and should not require his 
services again, adding that he hoped Lady Glanville 
would retain him, as Alfred would shortly need an 
attendant. 

“T hope, sir—my lord, I mean ”—said William, “I 
have not offended you.” 

“No, no, my good lad; but circumstances compel 
me to dispense with a servant at present, and we must 
separate for a time at least.” 

“My lord,” said William, firmly, but respectfully, 
“T heard something o’ this, but I didn’t believe in’t 
till noo; but forsake ye whae will, Wullie Musgrove 
wunnot. My service shall cost ye nought; but I'll 
never leave yer father’s son in trouble—he was a kin’ 
man to my auld mother.” 

Moved by the youth’s fidelity, Maurice decided 
upon consulting Mr. Rawthorne concerning him, and 
was taking a last lingering look at the old familiar 
objects around him, when the door was burst open 
suddenly, and his brother Alfred run wildly into the 
room, clasping Maurice round the neck. The excited 
boy burst into tears. 

“Where are you going, brother?” he exclaimed. 
‘Will you kill me? Am Ito lose papa and you in 
one day? O, Maurice! you will not leave me?” 

Scarcely less agitated than the child, Maurice en- 
deavored to soothe him by promising to come back 
speedily. 

“You know, Alfred, you are returning to school 
shortly, and will have to be separated from me at any 
rate.” 

“They told me, Maurice,” sobbed the boy, “ that 
you were going away, never to return. I love you 
now better than any one else. Promise me you will 
not forsake your brother.” 

“Never!” said Maurice, solemnly. “ Listen, Alfred. 
You are old enough to understand me. In after life, 
should we be long separated, if you are in difficulty 
or danger, appeal to me, and I will fill to you the 
place of him who has this day been carried forth 
to his last resting-place. And now, my dear boy, 
farewell! Obey your mother in all lawful things, 
but never forget that you have in me a friend and 
brother.” 

Tenderly embracing the weeping boy, and dismiss- 
ing him, Maurice penned a few lines to Lady Glan- 
ville, which he left on his dressing-table. They were 
short: 


‘Whatever unkindness I may have experienced of 
late years from your ladyship, I have not forgotten 





that in my childhood you seemed to love me; and for 
the affection then bestowed, accept my sincere thanks. 
If the story you have told is true, Iam to be pitied— 
not for the loss of fortune or title, but for the stigma 
attached to my birth; but if the tale be false, lady, 
you are truly to be pitied, for a fearful curse has been 
pronounced upon those who wrong the orphan; and 
I pray that it may be averted from the head of my 
| dear and innocent brother, towards whom I would, 
had your ladyship allowed me, gladly have fulfilled a 
father’s duty. I take nothing from Ravenside but 
my mother’s portrait; that, I think, you would 
scarcely wish to retain, I shall return tothe mansion 
| of my fathers as its master, or return no more. 
** MAURICE GLANVILLE, BARON RAVENSIDE.” 


By the time this was accomplished the lawyers 
| were impatient to be off; and William, approaching 
| hat in hand, preferred his request to be allowed to 
| accompany his master, 
| Foolish fellow!” said Rawthorne, with a smile; 
| “it is long since fidelity went out of fashion; and you 








are leaving the flesh-pots of Egypt. What say you, 


Maurice?” 

* T have remonstrated with him in vain, sir.”’ 

“ Sump up beside the coachman, William,” said Mr. 
Charlton. ‘*We will find youemployment somewhere.” 
And this preliminary settled, the lord of Ravenside 
left the mansion of his fathers without another word 
of farewell, for few of the servants suspected the real 
state of affairs. 

It was a sumimer evening, and the sun was setting 
gloriously, whilst its tints of purple and gold threw 
a rich radiance on the leaves of the old oaks and elms 
that lined the avenue leading to the stately castle of 
Ravenside; and Maurice wondered, ax he looked on 
each well-remembered object, if he were, indeed, 
bidding them a last adieu. His companions, cither 
sharing his feelings, or respecting them, did not in- 
terrupt his painful reverie, which was only broken by 
the stopping of the chariot in the courtyard of the 
old-fashioned hostelry where they proposed spending 
the night, and in whose somewhat grim-looking 
chambers they sought the repose so much needed 
after a day of painful excitement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


She had a sumpnonr ready to her hand, 
A slier boy was none in Engleland. — CHAUCER. 


AFTER Mr. Rawthorne left the mistress of Raven- 
side, that lady retired to her own apartments, giving 
strict orders that her privacy was not to be intruded 
upon. The Lady Marion consequently knew nought 
of the departure of her step-son till his note was put 
into her hand on the following morning. She felt 
annoyed and vexed; she had flattered herself that 
Mr. Rawthorne would have left Maurice, and that 
her persuasions, added to those of Mr. Pulsford, 
would have induced the young man to accept the 
large sum she was fully prepared to offer him; and 
by so doing, tacitly to acknowledge the stain cast 
upon his birth. That part of her plan was a decided 
failure, and it was in no very pleasant mood she 
descended to meet the lawyer recommended by her 
brother. The Right Honorable Talbot Glendower 
was indebted to Mr. Pulstord to a considerable 
amount, and he was glad to discharge a part of his 
own obligations, and accommodate his sister at the 
same time, by sending her an agent who was troubled 
with few scruples of conscience. When the Lady 
Marion entered her breakfast parlor, she gazed with 
surprise wpon the odd-looking personage who ad- 
vanced to meet her, bowing at every step. In sooth, 
Mr. Pulsford’s appearance was not prepossessing. A 
large head, eovered with thick, black hair, with eye- 
brows to match, beneath which peeped out a pair ot 
gray, ferret-looking eyes, sharp and keen, scanning 
every corner, and appearing never to have known 
rest—a nose of the pug genus, slightly inclined to 
turn up at the point—a large mouth, garnished with 
large teeth of ivory whiteness, and surmounted by a 
moustache carefully trimmed; a short, thick neck, a 
pair of broad shoulders, long arms, and a short, squat 
figure, formed altogether a tout ensemble so strange, 
that Lady Marion instinctively shrank back. The 
astute lawyer pretended not to notice the inovement 
as he approached the lady. The baroness, slightly 
glancing at a letter which he handed her, assured 
Mr. Pulsford she was glad to see him, and would con- 
fer with him upon business as soon as she had 
breakfasted. 

When introduced again to his fair client, Mr. Puls- 
ford listened with the most deferential attention to 
the lady’s story concerning Maurice and the loss of 
the will; but the sharp, cunning glances he ever and 
anon cast upon her as she proceeded in the narrative, 
were more annoying than Mr. Rawthorne’s look ot 
angry defiance; and a slight smile, though instantly 
suppressed, told her she was doubted. 

“Very strange. You have looked everywhere, my 
lady!” 

“I believe so,” was the haughty reply. ‘I did not 
interfere with the search.” 

“ Well—well; all safe—all right. ‘They must prove 
the first marriage.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Pulsford, there was no first 
marriage.” 

When Mr. Pulsford retired, he sought the steward, 
muttering as he went along— 

“Clever woman!—Should like to know if will is 
destroyed or hidden.—Marriage certificate stowed 
away somewhere.—Could only find it.—Have her 
then.” And the lawyer rubbed his hands and 
chuckled at the thought. 

“T wonder what Talbot meant by sending me such 
a* fellow,” soliloqguized Lady Marion. ‘‘He says in 
his letter he is clever. I am sure he is cunning; he 
may be useful, though. I must make all 1 can of the 
Ravenside property. Should Maurice succeed in his 
claim hereafter, he is too generous to ask me to refund ; 
but I should have nothing to fall back upon except 
my dowry, and I could not ask him to portion Alfred. 
Have I indeed acted wisely?” 

The large mirror which hung opposite the lady an- 
swered her question. The haggard and care-worn 


| features, the restless and unquiet eye, told already of 


the remorse within; and she turned away, witha 
deep sigh, to meet the reproaches of Alfred, who 
loudly insisted upon Maurice being recalled. 

* But, if Maurice returns, you will not be master of 
Ravenside, Alfred.” 

* What care I for Ravenside?” 

“ You will think differently some day, you way- 
ward boy. So far,” said Lady Marion, mentally, 


when her son had left the room, ‘‘I have sown the | 


wind, and am reaping the whirlwind.” 





We left Pulsford making the best of his way tothe 
old steward’s apartment, who received hit very 
coldly. Mr. Mapleton had served two generations of 
the house of Glanville, and was wartoly attached to 
Maurice. He could not understand the conduct of 
his lady, and disliked her solicitors appearance ex- 
ceedingly, But Mr. Pulsford had not won his way 
so far in the world to be daunted by cold looks. He 
stayed a week at Ravenside, spending his days in 
taking a minute survey of the property, or in finding 
flaws in leases, by which he might be enabled to raise 
rents or eject tenants; and his nights, when oppor- 
tunity offered, in rambling about the old house, en- 
deavoring to discover documents which he felt certain 
were concealed somewhere, for he had ascertained 
the tastes and habits of the late owner. But thongh 
he did not succeed in finding the papers he anxiously 
sought, he succeeded admirably in rendering himself 
and his employer detested by those who had hitherto 
looked up with love and veneration to the family; and 
the morning after he left Ravenside, Mr. Mapleton 
résigned his situation, assuring Lady Glanville that 
she would live to regret placing confidence in a man 
without honor or principle. 

“ Pshaw, Marion!” said the Right Honorable Tal- 
bot, a few days afterwards, when he paid his sister a 
visit of condolence, ‘‘ we will soon send you another 
steward. He’s a capital fellow, Pulsford; and man- 
ages to make the most of property—he’ll double your 
rent-roll shortly.” 

“ But the tenants, Talbot.” 

‘Ah! the people that work and pay. Why, Glen- 
ville let them off too easily; they must work harder 
and pay more—that’s my idea; good, isn’t it? ha! 
ha!” 

Leaving Talbot Glendower and his sister to discuss 
the duties and the rights of property—premising 
that, like many tyrants, they may find that to abuse 
or neglect the one, may in time endanger the posses- 
sion of the other—we return to Maurice, whom we 
left asleep at a roadside inn. 

Arrived in town, the two lawyers held a consulta- 
tion concerning their young client, 

“You must choose a guardian, Maurice, for the 
year of your minority which has yet to run,” said 
Mr. Rawthorne; “and we must then give notice to 
the tenants to hold their rents in abeyance, whilst I 
take a journey to the continent, and endeavor to un- 
ravel this mystery. You will remain here as Mr. 
Charlton’s guest.” 

The necessary preliminaries settled, Mr. Rawthorne 
departed, and was away a month, the principal part 
of which time Maurice spent in poring over the old 
folios and law books in the solicitor’s office. 

“Well, Maurice, my boy,” said the old lawyer, as 
he grasped his young friend’s hand warmly on his 
return, “I have failed in my mission. I discovered 
the nurse who took you to Geneva, and from her I 
ascertained the name and situation of the place 
where your mother resided, which was a small vil- 
lage on the frontiers of Switzerland; but I couid find 
no trace of either marriage or baptism; the old cure 
remembered both your parents, and gave me some 
information which may be useful at a future period, 
but it has no bearing on your present fortunes. It 
would be folly to risk a lawsuit under these circum- 
stances; so your claim must rest for a time.” 

“Be it so, my dear sir,” was the reply. “I am 
only sorry you haye taken so much trouble in vain ; 
I do not fear todo battle manfully with the world in 
some shape. Were my means not so limited, I should 
chose the law as my profession; as it is, what do you 
advise?” 

“The law, Maurice,” said Mr. Rawthorne, after a 
lengthened pause, “is an uncertain profession; thou- 
sands of young men have entered upon its study 
with visions of the woolsack before their eyes, and 
after years spent in the vain hope that their toil and 
talent would be appreciated, have sunk into poverty, 
and died unnoticed and unknown. Nevertheless, if 
you feel that you can read studiously, and toil pa- 
tiently for a long period without hope of reward, 
which may come at last, you shall have every assis- 
tance I can give you. As far as pecuniary matters 
go, take no thought; I am, as you know, a bachelor, 
have no near relatives, and no one has greater claims 
upon me than your father’sson. No denial, Maurice ; 
you shall pay me when you are Baron Raveuside, or, 
better still, when you win a silk gown by your own 
industry.” 

On the day that Lady Glanville took possession of 
her splendid mansion in Belgravia, Maurice became 
the tenant of a suite of chambers in Gray’s Inn, with 
the faithful William for his attendant. 





CHAPTER VY. 
Old father Time, though he looks so meek, 
And his feet scarce seem tou move, 
Is stealing the bloom from beauty’s cheek, 
And the light from the eye of love. 
He pilfers the toy from the gamesome boy, 
As he leads him to manhood’s prime; 
And the raven tress in its loveliness 
Is whitened by father Time. M. F. 


NINE years have elapsed since our story com- 
menced, and we have left alike the grcen alleys, the 
winding brooks, and sunny glades of Ravenside, with 
the quiet corridors and queer nooks and corners, 
where huge iron-bound receptacles, filled with musty 
parchments and deeds, consigned by thriftless heirs 





to thrifty lawyers, garnish the rooms of the modern 
Knights Templars, who wield the pen instead of the 
sword, 


| Our scene opens in a crowded court, with an eager 
| auditory, for the trial is an interesting one, anda 









































young lawyer of great promise ts the advoent. 
the defondants, a widow and her daughter, 
latter (a heautitul girl of nineteen), by justice 
her father’s will, is the heiress of large estates; 
her claim is disputed by a relative of her own, 
alleges that a deed, exeented by an ancestor 
generations back, took from the late testator 
power of leaving the property away from the . 
line, The case is intricate, and involves many 
points of law; but Maurice Qlanvilletor he i 
counsel—has studied it carefily, and read it i. 
light of love as well as law. An accident made 
first acquainted with Helen Templemore in early 
though long parted, she was never forgotten; fo 
last twelve months she has been his waking thon, 
his steeping dream. Ile knows that should he, 
this cause, it will only place a greater barrier betw 
them; for it will be long ere Le can hope to achiey 
fortune and position enabling him honorably to er 
the list as a competitor for the hand of the 
Helen, Nevertheless, he bends every faeulty of 
powertul mind te win back to the woman he | 
the wealth of which her grasping cousin seeks to 
prive her, The witnesses have been examined 
counsel for the plainti@® has been heard, and Mau 
is replying. As his deep, full voice reverbor 
through the lofty hall, vou may see, by the stras 
attention and the breathless silence, that he isn 
ter of his audience; and when he concludes a sp. 
of three hours’ duration, each individual sinks b: 
as though relieved from a spell whieh, whilst 
pleader’s voice was heard, they felt themselves | 
ble to break. The verdict was in favor of the 
fendants. As Maurice left the court, he was war 
congratulated upon his success. 

“ No fear of you now, my boy,” said Mr. Rawthor 
“ your fertune’s made.” 

“ Alas!” thought Maurice, “he little knows | 
my triumph has, in all probability, blighted it; 
what is fortune without Helen?” 

Throwing himself into a cab, Maurice was dri 
to Grosvenor Square, where Mrs. Templemore 
her daughter were residing. 

“Thanks—a thousand thanks—for your exerti 
on our belialf,” cried the elder lady, as he entered 
room, 

“ My news has preceded me, then?” said Mau) 
with a smile. “I hoped to have been the fir 
congratulate you.” ° 

“The Earl of Beverley has anticipated you | 
few minutes,” was the reply. “ He is in the drawi 
room with Miss Templemore. Will you go up?” 

“Not at present; L was only anxious to rel 
your anxiety: make my compliments to Miss ‘I 
plemore.” And Maurice was gone. 

His cogitations during his drive to Mr. Rawthoi 
were of the bitterest. 

“And this,” he exclaimed, “is my reward! 
he will propose now. Her wealth will help to 
deem his mortgaged acres.” 

Maurice would have been a welcome inmate at 
Rawthorne’s, but he preferred lodgings near 
courts; and after leaving his friend’s hospit: 
table, and reaching his own domicile, wearied \ 
the labors of the day, he prepared to retire to) 
But, unfortunately, the rooms above his w 
tenanted by one of those young gentlemen know: 
the designation of fast; and as he was entertain 
on this particular evening, a few choice spirits 
himself, poor Maurice had little chance of | 
Song followed song in quick succession. A yo 
student from Ayrshire warbled the “ Banks o’Do 
whilst an Lrishman from Killarney favored t) 
with “Paddy o’ Rafferty.” At length, tow 
morning, the company gave some signs of brea 
up by singing, in chorus, the National Anthem, 
companied by a tremendous clinking of glasses 
stamping of feet, which shook the house, and 
lodged some paintings from the walls of Maur 
room; among them, the portrait of his mot 
which received some damage. Thinking he had 
borne long cnough, Maurice sent William wit! 
compliments, and a request that they would be ; 
tle less riotous. He was answered by the giver o 
entertainment in person, who assured Mauric 
well as he was able, that they had become uproar 
by drinking to his health and rejoicing at his suc: 
miding, that his brother Alfred had been au 
them, but left some time before. 

The youth returned to his own rooms, and 
missed his noisy associates; but he had given Mai 
food for bitter musing. 

“ My brother!” he mentally exclaimed. “I 
his gentle, yielding nature is making him a pr: 
far worse men than those he has been with to-n 
Even our good qualities, when not under props 
striction, may become our bane.” 

The next morning Maurice sent for an artist t« 
amine the portrait. In doing so, the latter utt 
an exclamation of surprise. 





“Here is a new contrivance!” he said. 
picture has a door with key-hole and hinges, 
minute, but quite perfect.” 

“ A door—a key-hole!” cried Rawthorne, who 
pened to come in. ‘As I live, Maurice, the my 
is unravelled! The key 1 gave you at Ravens 
where is it?” 

With trembling eagerness Maurice produced 
key, which was found to fit exactly. When the + 
door was opened, a number of documents, care 
labelled, were disclosed; and Mr. Rawthorne « 
the attention of the artist and the servant to 
paper, lest their evidence might be required here: 
This done, the artist took his leave; and Ma 
and the lawyer sat down to peruse the lom 
documents, 
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the defendants, a widow and her daughter, The | 


latter (a beautiful girl of nineteen), by justice and 
her father’s will, is the heiress of large estates; but 
her claim is disputed bya relative of her own, who 
alleges that a deed, executed by an ancester two 
generations back, took from the late testator the 
power of leaving the property away from the male 
line, The case is intricate, and involves many nice 
points of law; but Maurice Qlanville—for he is the 
counsel—has studied it carefully, and read it inthe 
light of love as well as law. An accident made him 
first acquainted with Helen Templemore in early life ; 
though long parted, she was never forgotten; for the 
last twelve months she has been his waking thought, 
his siceping dream. He knows that should he gain 
this cause, it will only place a greater barrier between 
them; for it will be long ere he can hope to achieve a 
fortune and position enabling him honorably to enter 
the list as a competitor for the hand of the fair 
Helen, Nevertheless, he bends every faculty of his 
powertul mind te win back to the woman he loves 
the wealth of which her grasping cousin seeks to de- 
prive her. The witnesses have been examined, the 
cotnsel for the plaintiff has been heard, and Maurice 
is replying. As his deep, full voice reverberates 
through the lofty hall, yor may see, by the straine: 
attention and the breathless silence, that he is mas- 
ter of his audience; and when he concludes a speech 
of three hours’ duration, each individual sinks back, 
as though relieved from a spell which, whilst the 
pleader’s voice was heard, they felt themselves una- 
ble to break, The verdict was in favor of the de- 
fendants. As Maurice left the court, he was warmly 
congratulated upon his success. 

“* No fear of you now, my boy,” said Mr. Rawthorne ; 
“ your fertune’s made.” 

“ Alas!” thought Maurice, “he little knows that 
my triumph has,in all probability, blighted it; for 
what is fortune without Helen?” 

Throwing himself into a cab, Maurice was driven 
to Grosvenor Square, where Mrs. Templemore and 
her daughter were residing. 

“ Thanks—a thousand thanks—for your exertions 
on our behalf,” cried the elder lady, as he entered the 
room. 

«« My news has preceded me, then?” said Maurice, 
with a smile. “I hoped te have been the first to 
congratulate you.” ° 

“The Earl of Beverley has anticipated you bya 
few minutes,” was the reply.‘ He is in the drawing- 
room with Miss Templemore. Will you go up?” 

“Not at present; LT was only anxious to relieve 
your anxiety: make my compliments to Miss Tem- 
plemore.” And Maurice was gone. 

His cogitations during his drive to Mr. Rawthorne’s 
were of the bitterest. 

‘And this,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is my reward! Yes; 
he will propose now. Her wealth will help to re- 
deem lis mortgaged acres.” 

Maurice would have been a welcome inmate at Mr. 
Rawthorne’s, but he preferred lodgings near the 
courts; and after leaving his friend’s hospitable 
table, and reaching his own domicile, wearied with 
the labors of the day, he prepared to retire to rest. 
But, unfortunately, the rooms above his were 
tenanted by one of those young gentlemen known by 
the designation of fast; and as he was entertaining, 
on this particular evening, a few choice spirits like 
himself, poor Maurice had little chance of rest. 
Song followed song in quick succession. A young 
student from Ayrshire warbled the “‘ Banks o’Doon,” 
whilst an Lrishman from Killarney favored them 
with ‘Paddy o’ Rafferty.” At length, towards 
morning, the company gave some signs of breaking 
up by singing, in chorus, the National Anthem, ac- 
companied by a tremendous clinking of glasses and 
stamping of feet, which shook the house, and dis- 
lodged some paintings from the walls of Maurice’s 
room; among them, the portrait of his mother, 
which received some damage. Thinking he had for- 
borne long enough, Maurice sent William with his 
compliments, and a request that they would be a lit- 
tle less riotous. He was answered by the giver of the 
entertainment in person, who assured Maurice, as 
well as he was able, that they had become uproarious 
by drinking to his health and rejoicing at his success ; 
miding, that his brother Alfred had been among 
them, but left some time before. 

The youth returned to his own rooms, and dis- 
missed his noisy associates; but he had given Maurice 
food for bitter musing. 

“My brother!” he mentally exclaimed. “I fear 
his gentle, yielding nature is making him a prey to 
far worse men than those he has been with to-night. 
Even our good qualities, when not under proper re- 
striction, may become our bane.” 

The next morning Maurice sent for an artist to ex- 
amine the portrait. In doing so, the latter uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“Here is a new contrivance!” he said. “This 
picture has a door with key-hole and hinges, very 
minute, but quite perfect.” 

“ 4 door—a key-hole!” cried Rawthorne, who hap- 
pened to come in. “As I live, Maurice, the mystery 
is unravelled! The key 1 gave you at Ravenside— 
where is it?” 

With trembling eagerness Maurice produced the 
key, which was found to fit exactly. When the small 
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door was opened, a number of documents, carefully | 


labelled, were disclosed; and Mr. Rawthorne called 


the attention of the artist and the servant to each | 

| Helen Templemore had a kingdom for her dowry, and 

| an angel’s face and form, if Maurice Glanville loves 
her, she will never be more than a sister tome. You | 

| talk of my extravagance—if my brother had been | 


paper, lest their evidence might be required hereafier. 
This done, the artist took his leave; and Maurice 
and the lawyer sat down to peruse the long-lost 
documents. 
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ville to Mr. Rawthorne, giving a detailed account of 
his elopement with Miss Archer, and their subse- 
quent proceedings. Instead of embarking for the 
continent, they had retired to a small village in 
Wales, and resided there till the birth of Maurice; 
after that event, Mrs, Glanville’s health became deli- 
cate, and they crossed to France. A proper certiti- 
cate of their marriage in the parish church of 
Tremadoe, and a register of Maurice’s baptism, were 
the next papers opened; and Mr. Rawthorne warmly 
congratulated his protege on his restoration to name 
and fortune, 

“Our first task,” he said, “must be to visit Tre- 
madoc, and examine the books. Though I anticipate 
no difficulty, it is possible her ladyship may contest 
your claim, aud Pulsford would stick at nothing. 
He has been supplying that unfortunate boy, Alfred, 
with money for the turf and the gaming-table; for 
he has long considered your claim a delusion, and 
when he finds the estate of Ravenside snatched from 
his grasp, he will be furieus.” 

But Ravenside is entailed, my dear sir.” 

“Pshaw! there are such things as docking an 
entail, With Lady Marion’s extravagance and 
Altred’s irregularities to uphold, believe me, Raven- 
side would soon have changed owners. But we lose 
time; we must be in Caermarthenshire to-morrow, 
Maurice.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


His heart was formed for softness—warped to wrong; 
Setrayed to early, and beguiled too long. — Byron. 


It was a lofty room in one of the fashionable man- 
sions at the west end of London. The usual accom- 
paniments of carpets, mirrors, couches covered with 
rich velvet, and tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
and loaded with costly bijoutcrie, formed the furniture 
of the apartment. Seated before a table was a lady 
still beautiful, though past the prime of life; but 
there was an anxious look upon her face, and an un- 
quiet glance in her eye, which told that all was not 
peace within. Reclining on an ottoman on the oppo- 
site side of the room was a youth verging on man- 
hood, who was employed in caressing a noble 
staghound, 

“J wish, Alfred,” said Lady Glanville, “ you would 
let Ponto alone, and take your breakfast. I sent for 
you to town purposely to have some serious conversa- 
tion with you; and though a week has elapsed since 
your arrival, I have scarcely seen you. Can you 
remain with me an hour this morning?” 

*‘T have an appointment with Cavendish at twelve,” 
said the youth, consulting his watch; “ but it wants 
an hour to that time,so I am at your ladyship’s 
service.” 

There was a slight tone of sarcasm in the speaker’s 
voice as he concluded, which his mother did not 
appear to notice. Taking a seat beside her son, she 
said: 

“T have been much shocked at the frequent de- 
mands you have made upon me of late for money; 
it is not two months since you received your-own 
ample quarterly allowance, and I have received let- 
ters from you twice since that period demanding 
more. I fear you are falling into extravagant and 
vicious habits.” 

“Indeed, mama,” said the youth, with a light 
laugh, ‘I would not have troubled you, but old 
Pulsey has been rather rusty of late, and refused to 
advance the needful; and as you have always wished 
me to keep the highest company—which generally 
means the fastest—I have only been tultilling your 
own commands.” 

Lady Marion started from her seat. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she exclaimed, “ that 
Mr. Pulsford has been encouraging you in your 
career of folly and vice, and supplying you with 
money unknown to me?” 

“1 certainly have drawn upon him occasionally,” 


OUR UNION. 


The first they opened wasa letter from Hugh Glan- | 


allowed to watch over my youth, I had been widely | he has gone off ona boating excursion. Alas! he is 
| most likely lost amid the haunts of dissipation he 
| frequents; but I will take him with me to Ravenside— 
quick step and flushed countenance, she exclaimed— | he shall win Helen Templemore yet.” And persuading 
| herself that all must turn out well, she resumed her 
and suffered to give him the power of turning his | 
father’s halls into a tavern for his riotous companions ; | 
or worse perhaps—to be driven out of the kingdom; | 
and that lawyer fattening on the spoils of our poor | 
tenants. I am convinced there is knavery at work. 
When visiting Ravenside of late years I have been! and proceeded to the breakfast-parlor, where Mr. 
received invariably with gloom and distrust; but I | Rawthorne awaited her. 


different.” 
He then left the room. As she paced it, witha 


“This insolent boy defies me; and L have sinned 


shall see Mr. Pulsford to-day, and force from him an 
account.” 

Ringing the bell with violence, Lady Marion ordered 
her footman to bring acab. Enveloping her person in 
a large cloak, and closely veiling her face, she got into 
the vehicle, and ordered the man to drive to Free- 
man’s Court, Cornhill. It was a long way from her 
own patrician mansion; but as Lady Marion had 
plenty of food for reflection, she was surprised when 
the man stopped to ask for further instructions. 

“T will get out here, and you will await my 
return,” was the reply; and treading her way down 


a stout man in the garb of a country farmer. 

“T will distrain, sir—distrain immediately—rent 
must be paid.” 

Mr. Pulsford stopped suddenly, as his eye fell upon 
Lady Marion’s figure, which, closely muffled as she 
was, he did not at first recognize. She, however, 
knew not only him, but his companion, and throwing 
up her veil, stepped forward. 

“ What is all this?” she said. “Mr. Pulsford, this 
is surely John Graham, one of my oldest tenants at 
Ravenside. Come in, Mr. Graham, we will try to 
settle this affair.” 

The honest farmer followed the lady into the office, 
and Pulsford, for once nonplussed, was silent. 

“Will you explain this matter, Mr. Graham?” 
said Lady Glanville, somewhat impatiently, 

“Why, you see, my lady, I leately becom’ kind a’ 
surety for my brother, and he has been misfortunate, 
which has kind a’ putten me aboot, and I couldn’t 
just pay the rent at the day, sae I tuk a journey up 
to Lunnon, to see t’ agent, and ax him to wait two 
months till a’ got the money raised, but he wunnot. 
He threatens to sell us up, and it’s varra hard, 
ma’am—my lady, I mean—we’ve still been honest, 
hard-working folk.” 

**Go home, Mr. Graham, mind your farm, and pay 
your rent when it suits you. I'll take care there 
shall be no distraint: here is something to pay your 
expenses.”” And Lady Marion laid a five pound note 
into the honest man’s hand, who warmly grasped 
hers in return. 

“Heaven bless you, my lady!” he exclaimed, as he 
retired. “We will pray fur you every night at 
whoam.” 

“T do, indeed, require your prayers,” muttered the 
baroness, unconsciously; then turning to Mr. Puls- 
ford, she exclaimed, “ This, then, is the way in 
which you treat my tenants, whilst you are corrupt- 
ing the morals of my son by supplying him with 
money in secret; enabling him to indulge in a reck- 
less career of dissipation. You are playing a deep 
game, sir, but I will thwart you. You must furnish 
me before this week is out with a debtor and creditor 
account. I have been too indolent to look after my 
own affairs, and, trusting to my brother’s recom- 
mendation, have allowed you to exercise full power; 
but I will no longer be trifled with. You will make 
up your accounts immediately, and I shall find an- 
other steward.” 

Mr. Pulsford smiled. 

“Always happy to obey the ladies, madam, and 
particularly Lady Glanville.” 

“eR, 


ber,” she resumed, “if you advance an- 





said Alfred; “but in twelve months I shall be of age, 
you know, and will then make arrangements for 
paying all off, and settling down quietly at Raven- 
side as a sober, married man; so just oblige me with 
a cheque for three hundred to-day, dear mother, 
and I promise you I will woo, and strive to win, the 
lady you were recommending the other evening.” 

“ Alfred, Alfred, you terrify me. Three hundred 
pounds! I cannot understand what you do with the 
money. And this man Pulsford, I cannot under- 
stand him either; he seems drawing a net round us; 
but I shall break the meshes yet.” 

As she handed the cheque to him, she said: 

“There must be no more applications to Pulsford; 
I dislike that man exceedingly. As to Miss Temple- 
more, I have heard”—and Lady Marion’s voice took 
atone of bitterness—‘‘ that Maurice Archer means 
to claim the lady’s hand as a reward for his success- 
ful pleading. I think Mrs. Templemore will foil him 
there, and you must assist. The young lady’s pro- 
perty adjoins Ravenside, and she is a beautiful and 
amiable girl.” 

Alfred laid his hand on his mother’s arm, and 
looked her intently in the face as she ceased speak- 
ing. The young man’s eyes sparkled with a dark 
light, and his voice was hoarse with emotion, as he 
answered her. 

“Mother,” he said, “ would you add to the wrong 
you have already done my brother by asking me to 
woo and wed the lady he has chosen? No! Though 





other shilling to Alfred you shall never be repaid.” 

Wrapping her mantle round her, Lady Marion left 
the office. Pulsford followed, but ere he reached the 
door of the cab she had seated herself; and, with a 
decided *‘ home” to the cabman, lett him bowing in 
the street. There was less of mirth than malice in 
the little man’s chuckle as he closed the door of his 
office: 

“Ha—ha! my lady; not so easily got rid of,” he 
said. ‘‘Awkward accounts to balance; pity she sus- 
pects, though.” 

Mr. Pulstord set out for the city, whilst Lady 
Marion, wearied and heart-sick, was driven home to 
her splendid mansion. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Iam too well avenged; but ‘twas my right. 

Mercy is for the merciful. If thou 

Hast been of such, ‘twill be accorded now. 
Byron. 


season in London. 





What harm have I done Maurice? Have I not 


rather benefited him? For what wealth or fame is 
so sweet as that which a man earns by his own in- 
dustry? I have injured Alfred—poor, unhappy boy! 
—more than him.” And a shade of deep anguish 
crossed the mother’s brow. ‘He says, in this note, 








Two days after her interview with the lawyer, Lady 
Glanville was seated in her boudoir, engaged in mak- 
ing out alist of her fashionable friends. She purposed 
giving a ball on a magnificent scale, to close her 


“It is strange,’ she mentally soliloquized, ‘‘ what 
| repugnance I always feel at visiting Ravenside. 





occupation. 
“A gentleman, my lady,” said a footman. 
“His name?” 
“Mr. Rawthorne.” 
Lady Marion turned pale, but rose from her seat 


“To what am IL indebted for this pleasure, sir?” 
she said, somewhat haughtily, as the lawyer rose at 
her entrance. 

“To a friendly wish to spare Lady Glanville un- 
necessary exposure and suffering,” was the reply. “TI 
have come to communicate to your ladyship the fact 
that, by a strange accident, your step-son Maurice 
Glanville, has at length been put in possession of docu- 
ments which prove indisputably his right to the name 
and property of his deceased father; but as he wishes 
to spare Alfred and yourself all unnecessary trouble 


| and expense, lam authorized to treat with your lady- 
a narrow alley, Lady Marion rang at a door marked | 
“Pulsford.” There was a sound of loud and angry | 
voices inside, and the door opening somewhat vio- | 
lently, Mr. Pulsford appeared, ina state of high ex- | 
citement, ushering out, somewhat unceremoniously, | 


ship in a friendly manner, if possible.” 

During this speech Lady Glanville sat motionless, 
keeping down, by a strong effort, her agitation and 
alarm. At length she said: 

“And where, may I ask, have these redoubtable 
proofs been found?” 

“Strangely enough,” was the reply, “ Maurice has 
had them at his side for the last nine years. They 
were found behind his mother’s portrait, an accident 
having caused the discovery. To prevent all disputes, 
he and I have been in Wales, at the village where his 
father’s marriage was celebrated, and have obtained 
certificates of the fact, and also of his baptism. 
Though the matter must, perforce, be settled ina 
court of law, we hope your ladyship will allow the suit 
to be a friendly one.” 

“Indeed!” replied Lady Marion. ‘ You would 
have me, then, resign my son’s rights on this portrait 
evidence, brought forward nine years after his fa- 
ther’s death. I suppose Mr. Archer is so proud of 
his triumph in Mrs. Templemore’s affair, he longs to 
figure as plaintiff himself. It will not do, Mr. Raw- 
thorne. I shall make no compromise, but will defend 
the right of my son to the barony of Ravenside to the 
last.”” 

The lady rose from her seat as she concluded, to 
intimate that the interview was at an end; but Mr. 
Rawthorne detained her. 

“Once more,” he said, “ Lady Marion, listen to 
me. The communication I am about to make may 
change your resolution. It is a secret,and known 
hitherto to myself alone; its future concealment or 
disclosure rests with you. When I proceeded to the 
continent, after the death of your husband, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, if possible, the truth con- 
cerning Maurice, I sojourned for a few days at the 
small village on the confines of France, where the 
baron and Lady Ellen had resided for some months. 
Imade the most minute inquiries of the cure con- 
cerning them, and I obtained a piece of information 
which surprised me not a little. Miss Archer had 
been educated in the Roman Catholic faith, and it 
was from a seminary connected with that profession 
Glanville stole his bride. 

“Tn a boating excursion on the lake near their resi- 
dence, Lady Glanville was accidentally immersed in 
the water, and the shock brought on a fever, which 
reduced her to the brink of the grave. During her 
illness, the monks from a neighboring monastery 
visited her daily, and taking advantage of her weak- . 
ness, So wrought upon her with spiritual terrors that 
she began to view her accident as a punishment upon 
her for marrying a heretic. Finally she agreed to 
renounce her husband and child, and, entering into a 
convent at some distance, endeavor to expiate her 
supposed crime, by devoting the remainder of her life 
to many and painful austerities. Having so far suc- 
ceeded, they wrote to acquaint Glanville with her 
illness, assuring him that her death was hourly ex- 
pected; and then, giving her a sleeping potion, they 
managed to deceive the simple cottagers around with 
the semblance of death, conveyed her privately to the 
convent, and when the distracted husband arrived, he 
was shown her grave. How far they were influenced 
by the knowledge that Lady Glanville was possessed 
of two valuable diamonds, in the shape of a large 
brooch and cross, which were supprsed to have been 
lost in the lake, I know not; suffice it, that the lady 
remained in the convent upwards of two years before 
her death actually took place; and during that time 
my friend married your ladyship, and thus became, 
unconsciously, a bigamist.”’ 

A smothered groan burst from the lips of Lady 


| Marion as Mr. Rawthorne concluded. 


“Answer me!” she cried; ‘is this horrid story 
true?” 

“Youcan ascertain that it is by despatching a mes- 
senger to the continent.” 

She pressed her hand to her forehead for a few 
minutes, and then said, more collectedly: 

“Mr. Rawthorne, you must be aware that this 
tale has shocked me considerably. Promise me that 


| the whole of the business shall be kept secret for a 
| week; at the end of that time you shall have my final 


answer.”’ 

“Agreed, madam,” was the reply; and, bowing 
profoundly, the lawyer left the lady to her own medi- 
tations. They were somewhat bitter. 

“Not the wife of Glanville!” she exclaimed; “my 
child illegitimate—myself in the position in which I 
so unscrupulously placed another! This is indeed 
retribution!” 
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The door opening, recalled her to the outer world. 

“Mr. Pulstord, to wait on your ladyship.” 

“Engaged! I will send for him when he is wanted. 
At least,” thought Lady Marion, “I shall get rid of 
that man; and he will have to render an account 
where he least expects it.” 

After Mr. Rawthorne’s communication all thoughts 
of opposing the claim of Maurice seemed to have 
vanished from the mind of Lady Glanville. To de- 
scend from the position she had occupied in society, 
and spend the remainder of her life in retirement, 
was her determination; but she reflected with dis- 
may upon the large sums she had squandered since 
the death of her husband. Naturally indolent and 
fond of show, Lady Glanville had indulged her tastes 
without restriction; and whilst Mr. Pulsford kept a 
balance at her banker’s sufficient to supply her wants, 
she allowed him to manage her affairs in his own 
way. It was only when the declaration of Alfred 
startled her, that she determined to investigate the 
wily lawyer’s accounts; and now, should Maurice, in 
anger at her extravagance and folly, proceed to prove 
the illegality of her marriage, and the consequent 
illegitimacy of Alfred, what would become of them? 
Her husband’s will! Ay, where was it? And the 
haughty woman of the world, awakened for the 
first time to the full consciousness of her sin and 
misery, fled to her chamber, and, denying herself to 
all visitors, spent the remainder of the day in tears 
of remorse. 

‘Well, Maurice, my boy, I have seen your step- 
mother, and I think she will listen to reason,” said Mr, 
Rawthorne, as he entered the rooms of the young 
counsellor, ‘She has asked a week to consider. But 
what have we here?” he added, as he lifted a finely- 
tinted note paper from the desk, ‘‘ Umph! a ball; so 
Mrs. Templemore is going to celebrate her victory. 
You go. of course, Maurice?” ~ 

“T think so, sir.” 

“Certainly. Ah, you rogue! I prophesy you will 
carry off the heiress in spite of Beverley’s coronet; but 
you boast a name and lineage as ancient as his, and 
the property adjoins your own.” 

“Hush, my friend! you forget that the property is 
not yet mine; and if 1 am to win Helen Templemore, 
it must be as Maurice Glanville, not as Baron of 
Ravenside—that secret must be kept for a few days 
at least.” 

‘Romance, my good fellow—romance. It is a dan- 
gerous thing for lawyers to indulge in; but you can 
afford a little now, and it suits the season of youth. 
Success attend your suit.” The kindly old man pressed 
his young friend’s hand and departed. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And ajl went merry as a marriage bell.—Brkon. 


ALL the accompaniments which lend enchantment 
to the ball-room greeted the eyes and ears of Maurice 
as he made his bow to Mrs. Templemore, and was 
kindly welcomed by that lady to her fete. The scene 
was new to him, for he had mixed little in society, 
and certainly not at allin the gay world, since the 
death of his father. Keenly feeling the painful po- 
sition in which he was placed, he had devoted himself 
entirely to the study of his profession; now, however, 
the case was different—a short time would see him 
reinstated in his ancestral possessions. With some 
difficulty he made his way to the upper end of the 
room, where Helen was standing. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, advancing from the group by 
which she was surrounded, and extending her hand 
to Maurice, “what a truant knight you have been, 
never to approach our bower, even to give notice of 
your victory.” 

“Pardon me,’ said Maurice; “I did call, but my 
news had preceded me.” 

* You fought gallantly, and won gloriously.” 

“Then,” said Maurice, smiling, “let me hope I 
may claim my reward in being permitted to retain 
this fair hand for the next two dances, if not en- 
gaged.” 

“Tam engaged,” said Helen, ‘ but to those who 
will waive their privileges, seeing my trusty champion 
has named his reward.” 

“ Wecannot refuse,” said the Earl of Beverley; and 
bowing profoundly, though not looking over-well 
satisfied, his lordship withdrew; the rest of the gentle- 
men, laughing at the adroit way in which Maurice 
had secured his prize, followed his example. 

Helen, left alone with Maurice, said, with a voice 
that was low and tremulous: 

“T have been very anxious to see and thank you for 
your exertions on our behalf. I knew our cause to be 
a just one, or, believe me, I would not have contested 
it. Yet weowe you a debt of gratitude for the interest 
you evinced in the case, and the eloquence with which 
you defended it, that no pecuniary recompense can 
repay.” 

Maurice pressed the small hand he still held, and 
assured her that he was already more than recom- 
pensed. 

In the interval between the dances they strolled 
into an ante-room, and, attracted by the sound of 
music, joing | a group stationed round a piano, which 
was evidently touched by a masterly hand. As they 
approached, an eccentric-looking individual seated 
at the instrument shook back his jetty ringlets, and 
commenced the air of ‘See, the Conquering Hero 
comes.” After a short prelude, his deep, manly 
voice chained his listeners as he sang the following 
stanzas: 


Trip lightly down the stair, my love, 





| Trip lightly down the stair, 
> 


And meet me in the bosky dell— 
‘There's ne'er a body there. 

I'll say thy eye is like the dove, 
Thy bosom pure as snow; 

I'll press those rosy lips o’ thine— 
An‘ wherefore should I no’ ? 

They needna’ lightlie me, my love, 
They needna’ lightlie me; 

I'll win my way to wealth and fame, 
If blest wi' love and thee. 

If thou’lt consent, whate’er betide, 
To share my weal or woe, 

I'll claim thee boldly for my bride— 
And wherefore should I no’? 


When the song was ended, Maurice, drawing Helen 
gently intoa recess of the window, ventured to repeat 
the last verse of the song; and her flushed cheek and 
downcast eye emboldened him to press his suit more 
plainly. 

“Hush!” shesaid. ‘My mother has, I know, other 
views, and I must not grieve her at present.” 

* And you, Helen—” 

“Will never give my hand unless my heart goes 
with it, Maurice.” 

* And both are at present disengaged?” 

“The first, certainly. But do let us go back to the 
ball-room; we shall be missed.”’ 

“ But the second, Helen?” 

* Dinna despair.” 

As they entered the ball-room they encountered 
Mrs. Templemore. 

“T understood,” she said, with a somewhat dis- 
pleased air, “that you were engaged to the Earl of 
Beverley for these dances, Helen.” 

“But, mama, the gallant earl relinquished his 
elaim when Mr. Glanville declared he would ask no 
further reward for his services than my hand for two 
dances, and I was delighted to clear off a heavy debt 
so easily. But yonder comes his lordship; I shall 
fulfil my engagement now.” And, taking the earl’s 
proffered hand, Helen left her mother and Maurice 
together. 

Mrs. Templemore labored hard for the next half- 
hour to convince Maurice that her daughter had 
secured an excellent match; to which assertion her 
auditor merely replied, that the Earl of Beverley 
must be } 1 of i landed property, for 
a client of his had advanced upon it, some years ago, 
the large sum of £200,000; and, finding his lord- 
ship very remiss in paying the interest, had lately 
been pressing him hard for the principal. Mrs. 
Templemore looked surprised and somewhat shocked 
at the intelligence, and leaving her to digest the 
information at her leisure, Maurice politely took his 
leave. 

“The heartless rove!’ muttered Glanville, in 
soliloquy; “‘he wants Helen’s money to clear his 
incumbrances; but, at least, I have warned her 
mother.” 

Let us look in upon the fair Helen, as, seated in her 
boudoir, she reviews the events of the evening. 

“Has my love been won too ‘lightly?’” Such is 
her inward thought. ‘No; since the hours of merry 
childhood, when we gathered nuts in the green woods 
of Ravenside, or fished for minnows in the silvery 
stream that winds through the soft glades of my own 
Ullerdale, I have loved Maurice Glanville; and though 
I cannot restore his paternal inheritance, which I 
believe to be most unjustly withheld, at least he shall 
share mine.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Walk in, walk in at the open gate, 

The road to ruin is broad and straight; 

‘Mid the goodly company met to sin, 

There are dukes and lords—walk in, walk in. 


WE have left one brilliant scene, and we enter an- 
other, though of a different description. Here are all 
the appurtenances of wealth and luxury; but the 
society is of a somewhat heterogeneous kind, Seated, 
standing, or lounging through the rooms, are men of 
all ages, and apparently of all ranks, from the noble- 
man who keeps his stud and pack of hounds, whose 
voice sways the senate, and whose broad acres spread 
far and wide through many a country, down to the 
bankrupt and ruined spendthrift, who, when he leaves 
the roof that now shelters him, knows not where to 
lay his head. We are, in short, in a gambling-house 
—most appropriately denominated a hell. The rouge 
et noir table, with its covering of green baize, and 
its revolving ball, is in the centre of the highly- 
illuminated room; whilst the rattling of dice, the 
muttered oath, the half-frenzied exclamation, the 
monotonous voice of the banker, the drawing of the 
champagne corks, and the incessant hum of conver- 
sation, form a combination of sounds well-fitted to 
represent Pandemonium. 

Two youths are lounging listlessly through the 
splendid apartments, and stopping occasionally to 
watch the players. In one of them we recognize 
Alfred Glanville. 

“ Confound it, Glanville!” exclaims his companion, 
“bet, or do something. Why did we come here?” 

“Was I not progressing homewards quietly, and 
meditating what excuse to make to my lady mother 
for absenting myself from Mrs. Templemore’s ball, 
when I met you, Dormer, and you insisted on dragging 
me here to witnesss the winning of your wager, which, 
by the way, you have lost; and I told you I would 
neither play nor bet to-night?” 

“ Ah, [remember now, my dear fellow.” 

“Glanville,” said a third voice, from a group of 
young men they were passing, ‘‘it is said that bs 
born brother of yours—” 

“Who calls my brother base-born?” said Alfred, 
turning round furiously upon the speaker. 








A roar of laughter from the whole group was the | 


response, and the gentleman who had first spoken, | 
continued; 

“Why, hang it, man, if he were true-born, where 
would your barony of Ravenside be?” 


“None,” cried Alfred, choking with passion, “shall | 
insult my absent and noble brother with impunity!” | 


And ere his companion could seize his arm, the in- 
furiated youth had struck the insulter to the ground. 
The action sobered the whole party. Nothing is more 
dreaded in these establishments than a quarrel which 
may lead to a fatal termination, and so draw public 
attention to the gambling-house and its members. To 
lift and restore the prostrate man to consciousness was 
the work of a few moments; but all attempts to force | 
an apology from either party were vain. 

“Cowardly scoundrel!’ said Alfred. ‘ You have 
often attempted to fasten a quarrel upon me; failing | 
more direct heirs, your father would become Baron 
of Ravenside. Ay, you may quail; all here will now 
pretty well understand your motive for these insults; 
but I will give you what is called satisfaction when | 
and where youlike.” And taking the arm of Dormer, | 
Alfred left the house, whilst most of the gentlemen | 
present shrank from the side of his antagonist, feeling | 
he had laid himself open to a serious charge, not less- 
ened by the knowledge that he was a dead shot, and 
nearly double the age of his adversary. 

Shortly after the departure of Alfred, Seymour Glen- 
dower also left, accompanied by a friend. 

“This is an awkward affair, Seymour,” said his 
companion. ‘ What steps do you mean to take?” 

“Challenge him, of course, the insolent boy! I will 


call upon youin the morning; in the meanwhile, bon | 


soir, for I feel knocked up after having been knocked 
down. Ha! ha!” And with this miserable attempt 
at mirth they parted. 

“Challenge him! ay,” he exclaimed, between his 
clenched teeth, as he strode rapidly homeward alone, 
“and shoot him, too. What care I what the world 
thinks orsays! Whocould have dreamt that the young 
rash fool had fathomed my designs so correctly! So- 
ciety will look coldly on me for awhile; but time will 
soften down, and gold will gild, its asperity; so make 
your will, Alfred Glanville. Luckily, Ravenside is 
not yours to bequeath.” 

This heartless soliloquy brought Mr. Seymour to his | 
father’s door. 

In the meantime Alfred and Dormer had reached 
the hotel where the latter was staying. 

“T will remain here till this unpleasant affair is 


settled, Dormer,” said Alfred, the morning after the | 


quarrel, “I do not wish to meet my mother at | 
present.” 

As Alfred ceased speaking, the waiter announced 
Mr. Percival, and Glanville left the room. 

“My presence,” said Percival, “ will, I believe, 
avouch my errand; but can nothing be done to avert 
this meeting ?—an apology from Mr. Glanville?” 

“Nothing on our side,” said Dormer, hastily. 
“Mr. Glanville wishes the affair settled as speedily as 
possible.” 

“Tn that case,” said Percival, “ we must, I 


Dormer in lifting his friend; while Seymour looked 


on with a pale face, but a demoniac smile curling his 


| proud lip. 

The doctor, who had been brought with them, ex- 
| amined Alfred’s wound, which was below the left 
breast, and ascertained that the bullet had glanced 
from the ribs and taken a downward direction, and he 
| deemed it best to extract it at once. 
| The wound was dressed in a few mintites, 
Seymour, coming forward for the first time, said: 
| ‘It will not prove serious, I hope. He brought it 
| on himself. Can we assist you?” 

The surgeon looked at the man whostood before him, 
and then turned his eye significantly on the stricken 
| boy, whom he held in hisarms. His manner was cold 
and stern, as he answered: 

We need no assistance, sir; and as to his wound, 
I think you had better cross the channel for a few 
weeks.” 

Alfred was lifted into a carriage, and driven slowly 
to the chambers of Maurice, whither Dormer had 
preceded them. Though shocked beyond measure, 
Maurice made every arrangement for the comfort of 
the sufferer, and despatched Mr. Rawthorne to ac- 
quaint Lady Marion with her son’s situation. 





| 


his task; but her grief was a fearful thing to behold. 
Lady Marion was not easily moved; those trifling and 
| petty cares which so often fritter away life’s happiness 
scarcely annoyed her; but if the stronger passions of 
the mind were aroused—hatred, revenge, remorse— 
her emotions were fearful. 

* Thave destroyed him, Rawthorne,” she exclaimed ; 
“T have murdered my boy. No wonder in his hour 
of agony he turns to Maurice rather than to me. O, 
could I recall the past!” 

“Compose yourself, lady,” said Mr Rawthorne. 
* Alfred will recover.” 

* His heart is broken, I tell you,” was the answer. 

“T separated the brothers; forbade Alfred, as he 
| dreaded my curse, to associate with Maurice, and he 
| fled to scenes of vice and dissipation—he is ruined 
| body and soul.” 
| Angry as he had been at Lady Marion’s conduct, 
Mr. Rawthorne pitied her now; but he made no 
further attempt at consolation, and they drove in 
| Silence to Albany Square. Under any other cireum- 
| stances the meeting between Maurice and his step- 
| mother would have been Awkward enough, but at 
| present both were so engrossed with the thoughts of 
Alfred’s danger, they seemed to forget all causes of 
| discord, as seated by his bedside they watched his 
| waking, for he was asleep when his mother arrived. 
At length he opened his eyes, and as he fixed them 
alternately on each loved and anxious face, he mur- 
mured: 

** Mother—brother !” 

They bent over him, and he feebly joined their 
hands. 

“You will love each other as I have loved you 
both,” he said, looking anxiously at his mother as he 
pressed her hand. 


| 
| As gently as possible did the good old lawyer fulfil 
| 
| 
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proceed to business.” 

The preliminaries of the meeting were quickly 
settled; the weapons, pistols; the hour, six in the 
morning; the place, a small dingle, or dell, a sweet, 
sequestered nook, about ten miles from the metropolis; 
and so the gentlemen shook hands and parted, as 
though they had been arranging a pleasant party. 
Duelling, thank Heaven, thou art of the past! Many 
homes thou hast desolated, many children made 
orphans. Alfred spent the greater part of the day in 
writing to his motherand Maurice. He entreated the 
former to seek a reconciliation with his brother, and 
if she had—as he, Alfred, had often suspected— 
wronged him, to see him reinstated in his rights; he 
assured her the feeling that he was enjoying wealth 
and honors not his own, had embittered his life, and 
driven him forth to the haunts of dissipation. To 
Maurice he opened his whole heart; besought him, by 
the love they had borne each other, to forgive and 
console his mother in her hour of desolation. He 
trusted he might prove his right to their father’s in- 
heritance. Sealing and addressing these epistles, he 
gave them in charge to Dormer, to be delivered in case 
the meeting terminated fatally. 

“Don’t anticipate anything so horrible, my dear 
fellow,” said his good-natured friend. 

For some days Alfred had felt, at intervals, an icy 
coldness creeping over him, and asharp pain in his 
chest; but he paid no attention to these symptoms. 
Dormer aroused him at four, and they were soon at 
the place of their destination. 





CHAPTER X. 


It has a strange, quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon your person, twelve yards off or so. 
BYRon. 


“Comfy yourself, dearest Alfred,” said Maurice, 
“and we will do all you wish; agitation in your state 
may be fatal.” 

Lady Glanville pressed her lips to the pale brow of 
the sufferer, and as she did so her tears fell fast on his 
face. 

“Do not weep, dearest mother; I shall be well soon, 
and we shall all be happy.” 

Though no words of reconciliation had passed be- 
tween Lady Glanville and Maurice, yet, as they 
spent a part of each day together at the bedside of 
Alfred, a kindly feeling gradually grew up between 
them, which the invalid was not slow to notice and 
encourage. One morning, about a fortnight after the 
duel, Lady Marion presented herself at Mr. Raw- 
thorne’s office. 

“T have called,” she said, “ to ask if you have taken 
any steps to prove the right of Maurice to the name 
and fortune of his father.” 

“Not yet,” was the answer. “This melancholy 
affair has engrossed the whole attention of Glan- 
ville, and he would not permit rue to name it at 
present.” 

“Lose no more time, Rawthorne; Alfred is con- 
valescent, and there is no saying what harm Puls- 
ford may do; I understand he is even now at Raven; 
side.” 

Thus authorized, Mr. Rawthorne put all in proper 
train, and in a short time Maurice was publicly 
acknowledged Baron of Ravenside, to the dismay of 
Pulsford, who received notice to render a full and 
strict account of all moneys received and disbursed 
during his agency. As the discomfited lawyer quitted 
Mr. Rawthorne’s office, he encountered the Honorable 
— Glendower. 

“Hark ye, sir,” he said; “if your account with me 
is not settled in twenty-four hours, you may find your- 
self unpleasantly lodged. I want money, and I must 
have it.” 
| Two days after the Honorable Talbot found himself 





BEAUTIFUL indeed was the dell, with its turf of | | in the Fleet Prison. 


spring daisies, and its long, drooping ferns, its old 
oaks with the quiet primroses peeping out at their | 
roots, and the ivy creeping round their gnarled | 
trunks. But not all the beauties thus lavishly seat- 
tered around them could turn our party from their 
deadly purpose. 

Dormer and Alfred were first on the ground; Per- 
cival and Seymour were not many minutes after them. 


Few words were exchanged, and, at the signal, they | 


fired simultaneously; Alfred discharging his pistol in 
the air, and at the same moment falling heavily on 
the greensward. 


“Hit, by Jupiter!” cried Percival, who ran to assist | 


Alfred, as far as his wound was cone erned, seemed 
| progressing towards recovery; but there was a hectic 
| flush on his cheek, and a glitter in his eye, which gave 
those who loved him great uneasiness. The doctor’ ‘8 
opinion was unfavorable; his constitution was not 
fitted to stand a career of dissipation, and the effects 
of this duel had been very injurious to him. A 
return to his native air was expected to produce a 
| favorable result—a visit to a southern climate was 
now out of the question. Orders were, the srefore, 
despatched to Ravenside, and every necessary ar- 
| Tangement was made, 
Maurice was at last sufficiently at leisure to wait 
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upon one Whom he felt he had too long neglected, 
He found Helen alone, and a flush of something 
very like anger passed over her frit face as she came 
forward to meet him. 

“You have been a@ stranger, my lord,” she said. 
* We fancied you had forgotten old friends.” 


“My brother's illness must plead my excise, In 


two days, Helen, we leave town, Shall T bear with | 


me the hope that my seeming negligence hus not | | 


caused me to forfeit your esteem?” 
“Maurice,” she said, laying her hand frankly in 


his, “1 will not trifle with your honest affection—if 


my love can secttre your happiness, be happy.” 

The entrance of Mrs, Templemore recalled them to 
the outer world. She congratulated Maurice warmly 
on his accession to name and fortune, and witha 
joyous heart he took his leave. 


es 


CHAPTER XI, 


From the deep and troubled waters 
Comes the ery, 
“ Wild are the waves around me, 
Dark the sky — 
There is no hand to pluck me 
From the sad death I die.’’ — MACKAY 


*O, how beautiful is the country in the glorious 
summer time!” thought Maurice, as, along with Lady 
Glanville, whose esteem he had gained, and his 
dearly-loved brother, he approached the old mansion 
of his forefathers. 

The passage to the grave was never smoothed 
more gently than in the case of Alfred Glanville. 


purchase, was at his disposal. But when hope was 
over, Maurice loved his brother too well to deceive 


or regret. 

At length, one glorious evening in autumn, when 
the sun was sinking in the west behind its canopy of 
purple and gold, Alfred desired to be lifted from the 
couch on which he was reclining, that he might look 
forth on the fair face of Nature; and then and there, 
clasping his mother’s hand, and laying his head on 
the shoulder of Maurice, he sank with a serene smile 
to his dreamless rest. Lady Glanville, who had 
hoped when all others despaired, refused to be com- 
forted. She recalled the question she asked herself 
when she took the first step in crime—* Where will 
it end?”—and felt she had received an answer. 

Twelve months have elapsed since the death of 
Alfred. A carriage and pair, with the arms of the 
Glanvilles and T eS bi don the 
panels, and a postillion in scarlet with white favors 
at the horses’ heads, tell of a marriage; and speedily 
Maurice Glanville comes forth from the porch of 
Ravenside Castle with a fair and blushing bride 
hanging on his arm. Her satins and laces have been 
exchanged for a travelling dress, and Maurice and 
Helen set out on their bridal tour. 








Seymour, who was still in France, reecived one day 
a letter, informing him of all the strange events that 
had occurred. 

Throwing himself into a chair, he indulged for 
some time in bitter musings. 

“ Alfred dead—Maurice legitimate—my father the 
inmate of a prison! Pshaw!” he exclaimed, at last; 
“this is weakness and folly. There is but one thing 
for it now. A quick eye and a steady hand, and I 
may retrieve myself; if not—” 
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a body which had been dragged from the waters of 


the Seine at an early hour. A gentleman who had | 


a slight knowledge of Seymour, and had noticed him 
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identified it. 
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Of the few remaining personages who have figured | to cone: 


in our tale our notice will be brief. 
Mrs. Templemore took for a second spouse a 


German baron, who boasted of many quarterings | 


upon his shield, and of an old castle on the Rhine, 
where he insisted upon residing. Being a votary of 
fashion, she submitted with a bad grace; but she 


pays her daughter and her charming grand-children | 


an annual visit, and ever leaves their cheerful circle 
with regret. 

Mr. Rawthorne, finding his presence necessary at 
all the merry meetings at Ravenside Castle, tired of 


travelling to and fro, and yielding at length to the | 


entreaties of Maurice and Helen, has abandoned 
London, and resides with his protege. 

Mr. Pulsford’s cunning and chicanery at length re- 
coiled upon himself. Being caught in a disgraceful 
transaction, he was glad to escape its consequences 
by a hasty flight to America. 

Lady Marion, taught by her own sad experience, 
warns the young and happy group gathered around 


the cheerful fireside, on many @ winter’s eve, to | 


pause when tempted to dommit a crime, and remem- 
ber that none can foresee to what it may lead. 





REFLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 
1. Never destroy the illusions of lovers and fanatics. 
We can give them nothing so agreeable in exchange. 
2. Professed admirers of the sex have the largest 


amount of gallantry and the least esteem for them. | 


Not that the ladies complain, for they always prefer 
admiration to respect. 3. When I speak ill of women 
in general they all abuse and contradict me; when I 
speak ill of one woman in particular, the rest admire 
and agree with me. 4. Amiability is a better enamel 
for a plain or an old face than any sold by Madame 
Rachael, 
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upon one Whom he felt he had too long neglected, 
He found Helen alone, and a flush of something 
very like anger passed over her fair face as she came 
forward to meet him. 

“You have been a stranger, my lord,” she said. 
* We fancied you had forgotten old friends,” 

“My brother’s illness must plead my excuse, In 
two days, Helen, we leave town. Shall I bear with 
me the hope that my seeming negligence has not 
caused me to forfeit your esteem?” 

“ Maurice,” she said, laying her hand frankly in 
his, “I will not trifle with your honest affection—if 
my love can secttre your happiness, be happy.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Templemore recalled them to 
the outer world. She congratulated Maurice warmly 
on his accession to name and fortune, and witha 
joyous heart he took his leave. 





CHAPTER XT, 


Froin the deep and troubled waters 
Comes the cry, 
“ Wild are the waves around me, 
Dark the sky— 
There is no hand to pluck me 
From the sad death I die.*’ — MACKAY 


*«O, how beautiful is the country in the glorious 
summer time!” thought Maurice, as, along with Lady 
Glanville, whose esteem he had gained, and _ his 
dearly-loved brother, he approached the old mansion 
of his forefathers. 

The passage to the grave was never smoothed 
more gently than in the case of Alfred Glanville. 
All that affection could bestow, all that wealth could 
purchase, was at his disposal. But when hope was 
over, Maurice loved his brother too well to deceive 
him; and Alfred heard his sentence without alarm 
or regret. 

At length, one glorious evening in autumn, when 
the sun was sinking in the west behind its canopy of 
purple and gold, Alfred desired to be lifted from the 
couch on which he was reclining, that he might look 
forth on the fair face of Nature; and then and there, 
elasping his mother’s hand, and laying his head on 
the shoulder of Maurice, he sank with a serene smile 
to his dreamless rest. Lady Glanville, who had 
hoped when all others despaired, refused to be com- 
forted. She recalled the question she asked herself 
when she took the first step in crime—‘* Where will 
it end?”—and felt she had received an answer. 

Twelve months have elapsed since the death of 
Altred. A carriage and pair, with the arms of the 
Glanvilles and Templ eS bi 1 on the 
panels, and a postillion in scarlet with white favors 
at the horses’ heads, tell of a marriage; and speedily 
Maurice Glanville comes forth from the porch of 
Ravenside Castle with a fair and blushing bride 
hanging on his arm. Her satins and laces have been 
exchanged for a travelling dress, and Maurice and 
Helen set out on their bridal tour. 





Seymour, who was still in France, reccived one day 
a letter, informing him of all the strange events that 
had occurred. 

Throwing himself into a chair, he indulged for 
some time in bitter musings. 

“ Alfred dead—Maurice legitimate—my father the 
inmate of a prison! Pshaw!” he exclaimed, at last; 
“this is weakness and folly. There is but one thing 
for it now. A quick eye and a steady hand, and I 
may retrieve myself; if not—” 

He sought the gaming table. The next morning 
there was laid in the dead-house, for identification, 


a body which had been dragged from the waters of | 


the Seine at an early hour. A gentleman who had 
a slight knowledge of Seymour, and had noticed him 
betting recklessly in the earlier part of the evening, 
identified it. 

Of the few remaining personages who have figured 
in our tale our notice will be brief. 


Mrs. Templemore took for a second spouse a! 


German baron, who boasted of many quarterings 
upon his shield, and of an old castle on the Rhine, 
where he insisted upon residing. Being a votary of 
fashion, she submitted with a bad grace; but she 
pays her daughter and her charming grand-children 
an annual visit, and ever leaves their cheerful circle 
with regret. 

Mr. Rawthorne, finding his presence necessary at 
all the merry meetings at Ravenside Castle, tired of 
travelling to and fro, and yielding at length to the 
entreaties of Maurice and Helen, has abandoned 
London, and resides with his protege. 

Mr. Pulsford’s cunning and chicanery at length re- 
coiled upon himself. Being caught in a disgraceful 
transaction, he was glad to escape its consequences 
by a hasty flight to America. 

Lady Marion, taught by her own sad experience, 
warns the young and happy group gathered around 
the cheerful fireside, on many a winter’s eve, to 
pause when tempted to commit a crime, and remem- 
ber that none can foresee to what it may lead. 





REFLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 

1. Never destroy the illusions of lovers and fanatics. 
We can give them nothing so agreeable in exchange. 
2. Professed admirers of the sex have the largest 
amount of gallantry and the least esteem for them. 
Not that the ladies complain, for they always prefer 
admiration to respect. 3. When I speak ill of women 
in general they all abuse and contradict me; when I 
speak ill of one woman in particular, the rest admire 
and agree with me. 4. 
for a plain or an old face than any sold by Madame 
Rachael, 


Amiability is a better enamel | 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BY DR. CHARLES ROBBINS, 





Tn early dawn of that eventful hour, 
When time's first buds expanded into flower, 
An angel form came forth from Eden's bower, 


With graceful mien and heaven-entrancing eye, 
Clad in the web of heaven's own minstrelsy, 
On sunlit pinions from the deep blue sky: 


Came down to earth with blessings rich in freight, 
Clouds to disperse, and sorrows to abate, 

The queen and sovereign of the social state. 

She came with power, yet with noiseless tread, 
She re-lights joys where even joys are fled; 

She gives a solace, when the loved are dead. 


She bears no flickering light, no transient flame; 
To high and low, to rich and poor, she came. 
Her title ’s Friendship—hallowed be that name! 


> 





* 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“AMour Cyes ave too Little.” 





BY EDWARD BALLARD. 





ROCKVILLE being a little country town, with noth- 
ing of an extraordinary nature to distinguish it from 
tive hundred other places, I shall locate it in New 
Hampshire. If the reader wishes to know exactly 
where it is, he may turn to the map of that State and 
look for it about twenty-five miles southwest of Shel- 
burne on the Grand Trunk Railroad; but I hardly 
think he will find the town, for, as I have already 
stated, it is a place of little note, and on that account 
is not laid down on ordinary maps. 

It is supplied with a respectable number of high 
hills, and a swift river which cuts the village into two 
parts. This river and some of the young people are 
the only fast things in town. Dame Nature has here 
dispensed her rocky favors with liberal hand. The 
hills are rock-ribbed, and the “ribs” are so plainly 
visible that they might easily be counted—if their 
number was not legion. Nor have the valleys been 
neglected; huge boulders of granite and pudding- 
stones without number checker the whole place. 
The early settlers were not long in discovering the 
prominent feature of the town, and, wishing to adapt 
the name to the locality, they dubbed it Rockville. 

The inhabitants of Rockville are, for the most part, 
farmers; but there are two lawyers, three merchants, 
an ex-judge, several disappointed politicians (who 
are living in hopes of “a change of administration”), 
and some other village dignitaries. They are very 
like to the farmers in other out-of-the-way country 
towns; though, owing to the stubborn nature of 
their soil, they may be harder-fisted, and have, per- 
haps, acquired a more obstinate turn of mind. 

Among the most prosperous of the tillers of the soil, 
were the Grecleys. There were several families of 
the name, and being akin to each other, they had set- 
tled in the same region; and the “ Greeley Neighbor- 
hood” was noted for its good farming. 

The Greeleys were not more attractive in personal 
appearance than is the great Horace of the Tribune; 
and I will just venture to hint that, though they 
were successful farmers, they were not renowned for 
brilliant intellectual powers. One of them was the 
hero of a village tradition which is something as 
follows: 
| Sally Reed was the belle of Rockville, thirty years 
| ago or more. The young farmers gazed with admira- 
| tion at her curly hair, ruddy cheeks, and graceful 
form; and some of the more daring sort took no pains 
to conceal their liking, but openly sought to find 
favor in the eyes of the fair owner. In this, they 
showed excellent taste: for besides beauty, Sally pos- 
sessed an abundance of brains, keen wit, and an 
amiable disposition. Moreover, she was skilled in the 
mysteries of the kitchen, and could concoct most 
toothsome dishes. 

An amount of money which she had inherited from 
ja deceased relative, greatly increased the ardor of the 
| more avaricious suitors. With these various attrac- 
tions a person would have no lack of admirers, even 
in more refined society than that of Rockville. 

Young ladies, generally (except those strong- 
minded females who desire to be odd above all things 
else), have an intimate friend of their own sex to 
whom they confide their store of secrets; Sally’s was 
Betsey Greeley. Betsey was wholly unlike the family 
to which she belonged; she was a sprightly damsel, 
and had more than an ordinary share of talent and 
good looks—which things were not considered to be 
family possessions. 

Her brother David was one of “ the real old stock” 
—only a little more so. He was a sheepish-faced 
young man, and had kinky black hair, and eyes so 





a look at anything. His nature was mean and jeal- 





cherished the opinion that David Greeley was as 
near perfection as mortal man well could be. But 
small as were his eyes, they were large enough to 
give him a tolerably correct idea of Sally Reed’s 
charming face, and he was bewitched by it. 

One evening David donned his best suit of home- 
spun, anointed his head with melted tallow, and 
| made as elaborate a toilet as his facilities and skill 
would permit. After these operations were per- 
formed, he crowded on his hat as though resolved on 
| some desperate deed, and opening the door turned to 





small that he was never able to take more than half } 


ous; and though he was very bashful, he privately | 








a little call; haint ben there for quite a spell.” 

Sally was much surprised at receiving a call from 
him; nor was her surprise lessened, when, after some 
appropriate remarks on the weather, the young man 
said that he had business at Ripley the next day, and 
was going to ride up on horseback; and, he con- 
tinued, “I kinder thought that you might like to ride 
—it’s sort of a pleasant road, you know—so I come 
over to see if you wouldn’t go.” 

Sally had a great curiosity to learn how a youth so 
green and clumsy would acquit himself as an escort 
(for he had never been known to attempt anything 
of the kind), and thinking that she might have some 
rich fun, gave her consent. David soon after de- 
parted, and when he reached home was closely ques- 
tioned by his sister about the object of his call. 

In spite of his evasion, Betsey fathomed his secret, 
and learned that he meant to “ pop the question” to 
Sally on the ride, and that “ business at Ripley” was 
only a pretext. There had never been any love lost 
between Betsey and her brother; she was vexed at 
his stupidity, and resolved to warn her friend of the 
danger ahead. 

Sally’s amazement at learning David's nice little 
plot, was unbounded. He had never shown any 
symptoms of being in love with her; and when she 
agreed to ride with him to Ripley, she hadn’t the 
slightest suspicion that the great calf intended offer- 
ing his “heart and hand.” How should she get out 
of the scrape? “Sudden indispositions” were not 
socommon then as now; besides, she was a girl of 
spirit, and since her promise had been given, she 
was determined to fulfil it and trust to finding some 
way of preventing the proposal. 

Early the next morning, the horses were brought 
to the door. The day was quite cool, and Sally took 
her muff. Nothing was to be feared until they had 
passed beyond the village, so there was a short time 
for contriving some way of baffling the young man’s 
plan. But when five or six miles of the journey had 
been made, David took heart, and sundry hems gave 
warning that he was about to free his mind. Sally’s 
face iminediately became contorted as if by severe 
pain. 

“* What’s the matter,” exclaimed her escort. 

“T’ve got a jumping toothache,” she answered, 
speaking as though evry word put her in agony; ‘it 
doesn’t pain me when the cold air is kept from it.” 

The youngman insisted that they should turn back, 

“O no!” said Sally, “it would be too bad for you 
tolose your business after coming so fur as this. If 
you’ll excuse me from talking, I shall get along 
nicely by holding my muff to my face, and riding 
pretty fast.” 

The mischievous girl touched her horse with the 
whip, and dashed forward at such speed that her 
escort found it almost impossible to keep up with 
her. In a short time, they reached Ripley, and 
David, leaving Miss Reed in the ladies’ room of the 
hotel, set forth to transact the business which he 
claimed to be the cause of his coming—not suspecting 
that the nature of his “ business” was well-known. 

He loafed about the town as long as seemed to him 
sufficient to avoid suspicion, and then, returning to 
the hotel, informed Sally that he was ready to start 
for home. So the couple took their departure; the 
young lady riding like Jehu, and poor David had 
never a bit of a chance to declare his tender passion. 

It soon became known how he had been victimized, 
and he was a laughing-stock for a long time. Ridi- 
cule, however, roused his pride, and he vowed that 
he wouldn’t be outwitted again. He thought that 
Sally’s conduct on the memorable ride was prompted 
only by a love of mischief, and by the malicious 
pleasure which a woman often takes in placing her 
suitor in a ridiculous position; that it could be 
caused by a desire to avoid any attention from him 
that pointed towards matrimony, was preposterous! 
“How could any young lady in her senses object to 
David Greeley!” he queried. 

In this comfortable belief, he betook himself to 
Squire Reed’s on a Sunday evening, two weeks atter- 
ward. Circumstances gave such an opportunity for 
pressing his suit, that it was impossible for Sally to 
avert it. She tried every means in her power to 
avoid the declaration that was imminent, for she had 
no wish to make an enemy of him; and knowing 
David’s character, she feared that a refusal would 
destroy the good feeling now existing between them. 

Few persons can continue to be friendly to those 

who have refused them, even if the refusal is made 
| in the kindest manner, and with a sincere desire to 
| spare pain. The love which they formerly cherished 
| is turned to bitter hatred, and they are constantly 
| seeking petty ways of revenge. Sally knew all this 
{ from her own experience; but all her efforts to nip 
| David’s proposal in the bud were futile. Of course, 
| he was rejected. 
“ Why?” he asked in surprise. “Haint I got as 
| good a farm as there is in town? and aint I as smart 
| as any other young man, and as good looking too?” 
A host of similar interrogatories followed in quick 
| succession, until, at last, Sally said in desperation— 
| 4 Why, David Greeley, your eyes are too little!” 





| went away in wrath. He never forgave her. And, 


| such was his relentlessness, that I doubt not that his | 
| 


| anger was as fierce when, years afterward, Sally 
| Reed was borne to the village church-yard, as on 
| that eve of his rejection. 





| To speak well supposes a habit of attention which 
| Shows itself in the thought; by language we learn to 
| think, and above all to develop thought. 


| That wounded the young man’s vanity, and he | 





SHARP FINANCIERING. 

A recent work, that alludes to successful merchants 
and bankers, contains the following sketch of two 
financiers, who attempted to overreach each other: 

When the great Hebrew financier lived on Stanford 
Hill, there resided opposite to him another very 
wealthy dealer in stock exchange, Lucas by name. 
The latter returned one night very late from a con- 
vivial party; he observed a carriage and four standing 
before Rothschild’s gate, upon which he ordered his 
own carriage to go out of the way, and commanded 
his coachman to await his return. 

Lucas now went stealthily and watched the move- 
ments of Rothschild’s gate. He did not lie long in 
ambush, before he heard a party leaving the Hebrew 
millionaire’s mansion, and going toward the carriage. 
He saw Rothschild, accompanied by two muftied 
figures, step into the carriage, and heard the word of 
command, ‘*To the city!” He followed Rothschild’s 
carriage very closely. But when he reached the top 
of the street in which Rothschild’s office was situated, 
Lucas ordered his carriage to stop, from which he 

tepped out, and pr led, reeling to and fro through 

the street, feigning to be mortally drunk. He made 
his way in this same mood as far as Rothschild’s 
office, and, sans ceremonie, opened the door, to the 
great consternation and terror of the housekeeper, 
uttering sundry ejaculations in the broken accents 
of Bacchus’s votaries. Heedless of the affrighted 
housekeeper’s remonstrances, he opened Rothschild’s 
private office, in the same staggering attitude, and 
fell down flat on the floor. Rothschild and his friends 
became greatly alarmed. Efforts were at once made 
to restore and remove the would-be drunkard; but 
Lucas was too good an actor, and was, therefore, in 
such a state as to be unfit to be ~syui hither or 
thither. ‘Should a physician be sent for?” asked 
Rothschild. But the housekeeper threw some cold 
water into Lucas’s face, and the patient began to 
breathe a little more naturally, and fell into a sound, 
snoring sleep. He was covered, and Rothschild 
and the strangers pr led tingly to their 
business, 

The strangers brought the good intelligence that 
the affairs in Spain were all right, respecting which 
the members of the exchange were, for a few days 
previous, very apprehensive, and the funds were con- 
sequently in a rapidly sinking condition. The good 
news, however, could, not, in the common course of 
despatch, be publicly known for another day. Roths- 
child, therefore, planned to order his brokers to buy 
up, cautiously, all the stock that should be in market, 
by twelve o’clock that day following. He sent for his 
principal broker thus early, in order to intrust him 
with the important instructions. The broker was 
rather tardier, however, than Rothschild’s patience 
could brook; he, therefore, determined to go himself. 
As soon as he was gone, Lucas began to recover, and 
by degrees was able to get up, being distracted, as he 
said, ‘with a violent headache,” and insisted, in spite 
of the housekeeper’s kind expostulations, upon going 
home. But Lucas also went to his broker, and in- 
structed him to buy all the stock he could get by ten 
o’clock the following morning. About eleven o’clock, 
Lucas met Rothschild, and inquired, in a satirical 
manner, how he, Rothschild, was off for stocks! Lucas 
won the day; and Rothschild is said never to have 
forgiven what he termed “that base, dishonest, and 
nefarious stratagem.” 
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WISDOM IN LOVE-MAKING. 

Men naturally shrink from attempting to obtain 
companions who are their superiors; but they will 
find that really intelligent women, who possess the 
most desirable qualities, are uniformly medest, and 
hold their charms in modest estimation. What such 
women most admire in men is gallantry; not that of 
courts and fops, but boldness, courage, devotion, de- 
cision, civility. A man’s bearing wins ten superior 
women where his bootsand brains win one. If aman 
stands before a woman with respect for himself and 
fearless of her, his suitis halfwon. The rest may 
safely be left to the parties most interested. There- 
fore, never be afraid of a woman. Women are the 
most harmless and agreeable creatures in the world 
to a man who shows he has a man’s soulin him. If 
you have not the spirit in you tocome up toa test 
like this, you have not what most pleases a high- 
sowled woman, and will be obliged to content your- 
self with the simple girl who, in a quiet way, is 
| endeavoring to attract and fasten you. But don’t be 
| ina hurry about the matter. Don’t get into a fever- 
| ish longing for marriage. Especially, don’t imagine 
any disappointment in love which takes place before 
you are twenty-one years old will be of any material 
damage to you. The truth is, before a man is twenty- 
five years old, he does not know what he wants him- 
self. The more of aman you become, and the more 
manliness you become capable of exhibiting in your 
association with women, the better wife you will be 
able to obtain; and one year’s possession of the heart 
and hand of a really noble specimen of ber sex, is 
worth more than a hundred years’ possession of a 
| Sweet creature with two ideas in her head, and noth- 
ing new to say about either of them. So don’t be in 
}@ hurry, I say again. You don’t want a wife now, 
and you have not the slightest idea of the kind of wife 
| you want by-and-by. Go into female society, if you 
| can find that which will improve you, but not other- 
| wise. Youcan spend your time better. Seek the 
| Society of good men. That is often more accessible 
| to you than the other, and it is through that mostly 
| you will find your way to good female society, 











God the first garden made, and the first city Cain. 
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: (Written for The ieg ofour Union.) 
THE PASS OF FINSTERMUNZ. 
A STORY OF THE TYROL. 


BY J. D. MC’CABE, JR. 


SomE eight years ago I chanced to be travelling in 
the Tyrol. I had come from Trent to Botzen, and 
had set out from the latter place on foot. At Merau 
I turned aside to visit the house of the patriot Hofer. 
A walk of about three hours brought me to it. It is 
situated in 2 deep valley, and so near the river Passer, 
a headlong stream that dashes through the gorge, 
that it is only prevented from falling into the stream 
by works which have been built for its protection by 
the Austrian government. It is still just as Hofer left 
it, an inn, with the sign of the crown, and in it you 
may see many relics of Hofer, which the present pro- 
prietor exhibits with a just pride. After the execu- 
tion of Hofer, the inn was kept by his widow, and its 
landlord, at the time of my visit, was his son-in-law. 
From him I learned Hofer’s whole history, and how 
he fought to save his countrymen from foreign oppres- 
sion; and the good man’s eyes flashed as he spoke of 
his father’s triumphs and the love his followers bore 
him. He pointed out to me a spot high upon the 
mountains, at the back of the house, where Hofer 
concealed himself after Napoleon took possession of 
the Tyrol. He ground his teeth when he spoke of the 
wretch who betrayed the patriot leader to the French. 

The man told his story quite plainly and simply, 
and I discovered in it many historical inaccuracies, 
such as will always occur in the narrations of any 
country when related by the inhabitants. Still, to 
me it was far more interesting and thrilling than the 
meagre accounts which we find in history. It was 
rich in native beauty, and was heightened by the fact 
that I was in the midst of the scenes in which the 
hero had lived and acted. 

Returning to the main route, I pushed on towards 
the Pass of Finstermunz, which is one of the grandest 
defiles in the Tyrol, and which I was very anxious to 
see. The mountains rise up to a great height on either 
side, and through the Pass the river dashes swiftly on 
its way, forming here a fierce and impetuous torrent. 
In the reign of Maria Theresa a road was cut through 
the rocks along the side of the river. This road, 
winding from side to side through the Pass, crosses 
the stream in two places by means of bridges. On the 
heights above the second bridge, now stands a heavy 
fortification, commanding the road, built by the Aus- 
trian government. The scenery is grand beyond 
description. I was amply repaid for my long pedes- 
trian tour in the delight afforded by it. 

I paused on the second bridge, which is about half 
way up the Pass, and gazed at the sublime picture 
presented tome. While I was thus occupied, an old 
man passed me. His hair was very white, but he 
walked firm and erect. He was, as he afterwards told 
me, seventy years old, but the simple and healthful 
life of the Tyrolese peasant, which he had led from 
his childhood, had preserved to him his vigor anda 
certain degree of freshness. As he passed me, I called 
to him. He paused, and turning to me, asked po- 
litely what I wished. I told him I was a stranger to | 
the country, and desired to obtain such information | 
as I could respecting it. He said it would give him 
pleasure to be of assistance to me. Pointing to the | 
fort on the heights, I asked him how long it had been | 
there. | 

“T am seventy years old,” he said, “and yet I re- | 
member perfectly a time when it was not there, | 
although greatly needed.” | 

“Seventy years old,” Iexclaimed. “Then you knew 
Hofer.” 

JT fought under him,” said the old man, with pride. 
*T stood by his side forty-seven years ago, on the 
very spot where that fortress now stands. It wasa 
bright day for Tyrol, sir. He struck a crushing blow 
at the French, and did much for the emperor and our 
country.” 

My curiosity was excited, and I asked the old man 
if he would tell me the history of the tight to which 
he alluded. He seemed pleased at my desire to hear 
his story, and said if I would accompany him to his 
cottage, which was not far distant, he would tell me 
all I wished to know. I readily consented to this, 
aud went with him. Arriving at his cottage, which | 
was in full view of the fortress, and from which we 
could gain an excellent view of the Pass, we paused. | 
The old man brought out a bench, on which we seated 
owselyes. The day was pleasant, the air balmy, and | 
the scene before me inexpressibly magnificent. | 

““My name,” said the old man, when we had seated | 
ourselves, “is Karl Muller, and I have lived in this | 
hut ever since I was born. Fortunately, this humble | 
root escaped the sad fate that but too many of the 
homes of Tyrol met at the hands of the French. I 
was born in the year 1786, and was twenty-one years 
younger than Andrew Hofer. When I first knew 
him, he was a little over forty-three, and I had just 
passed my twenty-second year. He was a calm, firm 
man; as brave as a lion, and as determined as Napo- | 
leon himself. If you go to Innsbruck, you will see his 
statue, erected by theemperor. It will give you some | 
idea of the appearance of the man; but you can never 
form any idea of the strong will, the fiery spirit, and 
the pure and honest heart that governed him. I saw | 
the statue soon after it was set up, but it did not sat- 
isfy me. It was not Hofer. 

“ Well, sir, Hofer had a cousin living with him, an 
orphan, a girl of about sixteen years. She was very 
beautiful, and much sought after by the young men 
of the country. They were unlucky, all of them. j 





| composed of French and Bayarian troops. Although 


Lissette Hofer’s heart was not her own to give away. | this Pass, and conseqte “ 
It had been mine for several years. We were children | tions to receive them here. You can «ce, sir, how | Prutz, where we forced the vanguard, which had got 


together. Her father used to live near this place, and | 
when he died, Lissette sought the protection of her | 
cousin. We were to be married as soon as I could 
save money enough from my slender earnings to jus- 
tify me in undertaking the support of a wife. It was 
during our betrothal that the war came upon us. A 
great battle was fought at a place called Austerlitz; 
the emperor was beaten by Napoleon, and we had 
peace for a while. This peace was far worse to us 
than war could have been, for it placed Tyrol in the 
hands of the Bavarians. It is the nature of a Tyrol- 
ese to hate a Bavarian, sir, and when we found that 
instead of having the emperor of Austria for our 
sovereign, we were the subjects of the Elector of Ba- 
varia, who had been made a king by Napoleon, we 
determined that we would not submit. We were 
the true and loyal subjects of the Emperor Francis, 
and if we could not serve him, we would not serve the 
king of Bavaria. For several years the feeling of dis- 
content continued to grow, but it was not until late 
in the year 1808, that any serious outbreak was 
threatened. 

“Tt was about this time that Lissette’s father died, 
and she went to live with her cousin, Andrew Hofer. 
Soon after this, a parcel of French soldiers made their 
appearance in our neighborhood. They said they had 
come to protect us, but we knew they were in our 
midst to force us to submit to the Bavarian authority. 
We hated the French as much as we did the Bavari- 
ans. They were the natural enemies of the emperor; 
and, worse than this, they had been the means of de- 
priving us of our rightful sovereign. We hated them 
with a fierce hatred, and were not slow to show it. 
A number of petty encounters occurred between the 
peasants and the French, and, as a Tyrolese never 
throws away a shot, the oppressors suffered severely. 

“The officer in command of the party stationed 
near us, was a captain, and as handsome a fellow as 
could be found. I soon had cause to rue his good 
looks, for no sooner did he lay eyes on my Lissette 
than he seemed to fall desperately in love with her. 
He paid her the most devoted attentions, and after 
some time she began to treat him with favor. I 
ground my teeth as I saw this. I could not visit Lis- 
sette often, but the Frenchman could see her every 
day. 

“One day, while I stood watching Lissette and the 
Frenchman, and cursing my rival with all the bitter- 
ness of my soul, Andrew Hofer came to my side, and 
laying his hand on my arm, said to me calmly, ‘ You 
hate that man.’ ‘Yes, and his whole race, also,’ I 
replied. ‘You would like to see Tyrol free from 
them,’ he said, looking me steadily in the face. ‘I 
would hurl every Frenchman and Bavarian from 
yonder crag,’ I replied, excitedly, pointing to a dis- 
tant mountain peak. ‘Then you shall have an op- 
portunity,’ said Hofer, as he led me away. 

“When we had reached a place where we could not 
be overheard, he told me of a movement then on foot 
to crush the oppressors of our country. I shouted for 
joy when I found how widely spread was the league. 
Time passed on, and the league continued to increase 
and strengthen. At last, towardsthe close of the year 
1808, we came to open hostilities. Our oppressors de- 
termined to punish us for our boldness, and early in 
1809 sent against us a force of ten thousand men, 


scattered apart so widely, we were enabled to commu- 
nicate speedily with the various portions of our coun- 
try. Our mountain streams are very rapid, and we 
threw sawdust on them in the day to give warning to 
our friends. A few hours sufticed to bear it to almost 
every part of the country, and at night our signal fires 
blazed on almost every mountain top. Our men as- 
sembled rapidly. We possessed an advantage over 
our enemies in being acquainted with almost every 
mountain path, and in times of need we could assem- 
ble or disperse with a rapidity that astonished and 
bafied our foes. We got news of the approach of 
these French and Bavarians, but were not certain of 
the route by which they were advancing. It was be- 
lieved that they were marching on Prutz, and would 
move through the Pass of Finstermunz, which you 
see before you. In the uncertainty which existed, we 
resolved to guard all points. From the spot where 


yonder fortress stands, you can see a tall peak, which | 
| commands a fine view of the surrounding country. 


At the time of which I am speaking, a dwelling-house 
stood on the top of the mountain. Upon this peak 
we stationed a party to watch the French, and order- 
ed them to light a fire on it should the enemy ap- 
proach trom that direction. 


Se 





* About this time the French guard that had been 
stationed in our midst, disappeared suddenly in the 
night, and with them disappeared, also, my Lissette. 
I was nearly frantic with grief and indignation when 
I was told this by Andrew Hofer himself. His stern 
face lit up wrathtully, as he cursed the girl who had 
disgraced her country and the honest name she bore. 
I was eager to pursue the Frenchman and Lissette, 


needed me now. 


| a fearful panic. 


| 
“Soon after this, we were startled by the sudden | 


appearance of some of the party we had stationed on 
the mountain to warn us of the approach of the 


French. They had been surprised and driven off by | 


our main body under Hofer. This was a severe blow 
to us, for the uncertainty of the route by which the 
French were advancing, compelled us to divide our 
forces. A few hours would enable us to concentrate 
at any given point, but it was necessary to give some 
signal to cause this concentration. Hoferdeclared he 
was convinced that the enemy would move through 


| asmall party of French troops, and had retreated to | 


| the crowded roads. Whole companies were destroyed 
but Hofer restrained me, telling me that the country | 


ntly we made our prepari- | 


narrow this defile ts, and how steep its sides are, A 
rock loosened from its place at the top of these crags | 
can kill a hundred men in its fall. It is moredestruc- | 
tive thanacannon ball. We prepared our places with 
great speed. We had a force of several thousands, for 
no one, except the women and children, thought of | 
staying at home. Every man that was able brought | 
with him a rope, and those who had no ropes cut up 
their clothes and coverings as substitutes. We cut | 
down trees, and moved huge rocks, and bound them | 
with strong ropes to the verges of the crags. There | 
they hung, ready to be launched upon the invaders 
whenever they should appear. Our anxiety to know 
the route of the Bavarians and French increased every 
moment, for we were constantly receiving news of 
their approach, and each story that came in differed 
from all the others, Hofer still maintained that Prutz 
was the destination of the expedition, and persistently 
kept the main body on these heights. ‘I feel sure 
they are coming this way,’ he said to me one day, 
‘but I would give all I possess toknow it. If we knew 
their destination, we could easily assemble men 
enough to meet them. Our force at this point now is 
too small. We must crush them, or we are lost.’ 

“ That night we were sleeping on the heights, when 
we were suddenly aroused by the loud and joyful 
shouts of our sentinels, ‘The signal! the signal!’ 
they cried. Springing to our feet, we gazed off eagerly 
in the direction of the signal mountain, and there saw 
a bright red flame ascending gradually. It grew 
larger, lasted for half an hour, and then dicd out. 
We could not understand it. We had no one there 
to give the signal, and we thought it too brief to do 
much good. 

“For a while Hofer thought the enemy had gotten 
information of our plans, and had built the fire to de- 
ceive us. ‘It is too late now to warn our friends not 
to heed it,’ he said, ‘they will be here in arms by the | 
morning. We must leave the result to God! | 

“ By sunrise the next morning our friends were 
with us, to the number of several thousands. The 
greater portion of these were ordered to line the sides | 
of the Pass, and fire at a given signal. A sufficient 
number, with knives, were stationed by the trees and | 
rocks, with instructions to cut them loose when or- 
dered, Soon our scouts began to come in and report 
the advance of the enemy. The signal was correct. 
But who could have given it? 

“About noonday the head of the French column 
entered the Pass. Iasked Hofer if we must fire on 
them. ‘No, let them get through. I saw them as 
they came up the road. ‘They are only the vanguard. 
The main column of French and Bavarians is some 
seven miles behind them.’ 

“The French troops, some two thousand in number, 
passed through the defile in safety. We lay flat on 
our faces, watching them, but making no noise. Not 
a sound was heard, save the tramp of the troops as 
they moved rapidly through the Pass. They would 
gaze up anxiously at the tops of the cliffs, as if ex- 
pecting to see them blaze with the fire of the patriot 
exiles. They marched in close order, and very 
rapidly, 

“About two hours elapsed, but this brief interval 
seemed to me like a lifetime. I was impatient for the 
French to come, and each moment seemed an age. 
At last the enemy began to enter the Pass. They 
were encouraged by the safe passage of their vanguard 
through the defile, and did not expect any resistance. 
They were marching in close column, with their ar- 
tillery following. They were about eight thousand 
strong, and the Bavarian troops were in front. We 
held the heights on both sides for about a mile, the 
spot where the fortress now stands being the centre 
of our line. There Hofer stationed himself, and I was 
by his side. He let the enemy get fairly into the Pass. 
The road, as you see, is so narrow that a body of troops 
once thrown into confusion in it, must suffer terribly. 
They came on steadily. Not a sound was heard from 
the heights above. Only the roar of the river and the 
heavy tramp of the troops broke the stillness that 
reigned over everything. At last the centre of the 
enemy’s column reached the bridge on which I met 
you just now. They were tairly in the Pass, and in 
our power. None of us had yet shown ourselves. 
Suddenly some one from the opposite side of the Pass 
cried out, ‘Shall we begin?’ ‘No,’ shouted Hofer, 
‘not yet.’ These sounds, ringing down through the 
Pass from the heights on which no one was visible, 
startled the enemy, and we could hear the quick, 
sharp commands of their officers ordering a halt. 
Now was our time. The troops were alarmed, and 
were gazing in terror around them, as if to discover 
the spot from which these strange sounds came. Not 
a moment was to be lost. ‘We have them,’ muttered | 
Hofer, excitedly. Then he shouted in a loud voice, | 








‘In the name of the Holy Trinity, cut all loose.’ In 
an instant the ropes were cut, and the huge masses of | 
trees and rocks descended, with terrific force, upon 


at once, and the men that survived were seized with | 


of the Pass blazed with the fire of two thousand rifles. 
Not a shot was lost. The enemy fell on all sides, and 
we rushed from our hiding places, and, descending 
the sides of the cliff with the ease of chamois, fell 
upon them and drove them out of the Pass. I never 
saw such slaughter, and God grant I may never see 
itagain. Of the eight thousand men that entered the | 
Pass, nearly six thousand perished. The arms, am- 
munition and supplies that fell into our hands that | 
day, enabled us to carry on our struggle with greater 
ease than we could have shown had we been without 
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* Scarcely had the fatal mass fallen, when the sides | 
| 

| 

} 
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them. After secttring ottr prisoners, we pushed on to 


through the Pass in safety, to surrender to ts, 

“We were greatly elated by our victory, and no one 
felt prouder of it than I did. 1 was not long to enjoy 
this happiness, for as soon as the excitement was over, 
I thought of Lissette, and my grief was Intense. I 
gave myself ap to all mauner of sad and gloomy feel- 
ings. I was arotised from them by Andrew Hofer, 
who took me by the arm, and, without speaking, led 
me into a house near by. I followed him in silence, 
thinking he wished to speak with me about some 
public matter, We passed through the principal 
room of the house, and entered a small chamber at 
the side, Here, to my surprise, I found Lissette 
standing in the room, greatly agitated. At first I 
drew back, but Hofer, seizing our hands, joined them, 
saying to me, ‘Take her, Karl Muller. She is true to 
you, and to Tyrol. I, Andrew Hofer, tell you so.’ 

“In my joy I forgot the past. I clasped Lissette in 
my arms, and was happy again. When we grew 
calm, I discovered that her right arm was bandaged. 
She smiled as { asked her the cause of it, and told me 
she had been wounded in a fight with some French 
troops. Then she told me her story. She had per- 
mitted the attentions of the French captain, in the 
hope of being able to gain from him certain informa- 
tion that would benefit our cause. She was willing 
to brave the displeasure of Hofer and myself, if she 
could accomplish her object, feeling sure that when 
all was known we would approve her conduct. When 
the French captain went away, he implored her to go 
with him and marry him. She refused, and he car- 
ried her away by force. 

““[t was his command that had driven our men 
from the signal mountain. When he had secured the 
peak, he said boastfally to Lissette that he had now 
the means of crushing vs. He had learned our plans, 


and had captured the mountain to prevent the signal 


being given. He told her the Freneh and Bavarian 
columns would advance through the Pass of Finster- 
munz, and would soon have Tyrol at their feet. The 
brave girl determined to prevent this. The officer 
locked her up in a room in the house on the moun- 
tain, and gave orders to his men to watch her. She 
was a prey to the greatest anxiety. She knew the 
enemy were advancing, and teared if the signal was 
not given we would be lost. On the night before the 
battle, she succeeded in escaping from the house, and 
secured a rifle and some ammunition, which she took 
from one of the sleeping soldiers. She was free now. 
But how should she give the signal? There was but 
one way—to fire the house. This she did, and sta- 
tioned herself near by to fire on the French soldiers 
should they attempt to extinguish the flames. Ina 
short time the soldiers, aroused by the heat, rushed 
out of the house, many of them without their arms. 
As they came out, Lissette began firing upon them 
from some bushes. The cowards turned, fired into 
the bushes, and then fled down the mountains. Lis- 
sette was strack in the right arm, and slightly 
wounded. 

“After the flight of the soldiers, she left her place 
of concealment and came down the mountain. On 
her way she encountered the French captain, who 
had become separated from his men. Levelling her 
rifle at him, she sumsmoned him to surrender. The 
coward obeyed at once, not daring to resist. She 
marched him to the foot of the mountains, and then, 
fearful of being discovered by the French or Bavari- 
ans, concealed herself, with her prisoner, in the 
bushes. She saw the army pass by, and forced the 
captain to keep silence, threatening to shoot him if 
he made the least noise. After the firing at the Pass 
informed her of our attack on the French, she left her 
place of concealment, and hurried towards us. When 
she reached us, she did not pause until she found 
Hofer, into whose hands sie delivered her prisoner. 

“‘When onr neighbors heard of Lissette’s conduct, 
they made up anice little sum for us, and we were 
married. After the war, the emperor, who had heard 
of the affair, sent us a pension, which kept us very 
comfortable. 

“Now, sir,” said the old man, “I have told you all 
that T know about this Pass, and the fight in it.” 

I thanked the old man for his story, and, placing in 
his hand a piece of money to drink Hofer’s health, 
continued my journey towards Prutz, where I stopped 
for the night. 





COAL. 

The ancient Britons are believed to have discovered 
coal before the Roman invasion ; it was not, however, 
used as a fuel in England before, probably, the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. In 1234 Henry III. gave 
the townsmen of Newcastle leave to dig coals and 


| Stones from the common soil; but wood continued to 


compose the general fuel, at least so long as the forests 
and thickets afforded an ample supply for that pur- 


; pose. In the reign of Edward I. the use of coal was 


forbidden by royal proclamation, in consequence of 
the supposed injurious effect of the smoke. But in 


| spite of this prohibition, it continued to be consumed ; 


so that we find in 1376 a regular duty of 6d. per ton 
levied on all coal brought from Newcastle; soon after 


| Which, coal was used as fuel in the royal palaces, 


Since the time of Charles I. it has become almost the 


| only fuel used in London, and most other towns and 


districts throughout the kingdom. The method of 


| making coke, by extracting the bituminous quality 


from coal, was discovered by John Hacket, in 1627, 
who obtained a patent, with the avowed object of 
“rendering coal as useful as wood for fuel in houses, 


| without damaging the furniture, or incommoding the 


inhabitants with smoke.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) “lt 
A WISH FOR ONE I LOVE. eu 
ennai , } «yy 
are | givin 
Sh 
What shall T ask for thee, wish for thee, sweet— a 
Skies that are peaceful and calm? 
away 
Seas that are stormless, and winds that are som 
As the low breath of a psalm? ee 
; 
No! as Llove thee, [ask not that life | “y] 
Be from all bitterness free} ithe w 
Something of sweetness, and something of strife, | She 
Is better, be sure, for thee, moth 
Still I would ask for thee, out of my love, he 
More of the sunshine than storm} the la 
With only cnough of its setrow and pain, when 
Te keep thy heart tender and warm. C2 w 
hangh 
But this, most of all, 1 would ask for thee, sweet— | por y 
Grace to be patient and strony, moth 
Meekness to bear all thy crosses and cares) on 
Courage to battle with wrong. or 
Faith to look upward in gladness or gloom, phd | 
Hope mid the direst defeat, “Al 
Sweetness in trial, and patience in pain— night. 
These L would ask for thee, sweet! “y 
ae Ham 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) ae 
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TOO LATE. weld 
A SAD ROMANCE. ‘ _ 
- ape ggp chair 
BY FREDERIC H, MARION. 
es - . lovely 
“ Why can’t you let thought be hollow 
For even a little while ? but ot 
There's nought in memory “D 
Can bring you back the sinile Mrs. | 
These lips have lost. Just see, AI 
Here what a costly gem Hy 
To-night in your hair you wore— her ts 
Pearls on a diamond stem! winte 
When sweet things are no more, strong 
Better not think of them. anita 
Tu® weather was growing clear, when Louise | her e 
Hammond locked the schoolhouse door, and came | we co 
out of the yard into the road. The road was heavy, | wint 
and the long grass of the meadows weighed down with Lou 
water, but rifts of blue had come suddenly in the | docto: 
opaque sky, and the atmosphere was soft and balmy. | moth« 
Over the black, ploughed fields the crows sailed | She h. 
heavily, uttering their slow cry. child) 
Louise looked up at the sky. The clouds were roll- | had f 
ing away very fast, and ina moment the sun came | and | 





out, and showed the shadows of the poplar trees on | weat! 
the ground. With a weight, which she had hardly | the c} 
been aware of, clearing away from her spirits, she | yet— 
walked lightly on. A group of her pupils sauntered | cam« 
along at some distance before her, chatting and | rich; 
laughing, but in a moment she lost sight of them, | it. H 
for she turned off the turnpike, and went down the | ands 
lane. 

When she turned off the turnpike, a man, who had “Ss 
; been walking at a little distance behind her, turned | cares 
bs 


back 


off also. He walked rapidly, and gained on her, but Th 


for some time she was not aware of his proximity. “tt 
The beams of the sun grew warmer, and she let the | hand 
silk mantle she wore slip down from her shoulders, Lo 


showing her figure springy and lissome. From under | turn 
the simple straw bonnet a single brown curl strayed | the s 
down her neck. As she came nearer the house at | the b. 
the end of the lane, the man hastened. the]. 
The house was old and brown, with lilacs at the | died 
door, and a wellsweep behind the low, mossy roof. | thre: 
The house was hardly in good repair, either; the old | her 
faded shutters were falling to pieces, and the door- “ey 
posts were cracked and warped. There was @ space 66 
of garden before—a path leading from the rickety | Siss) 
gate to the door, where a little girl, wrapped ina Th 
shaw] and bolstered in an arm-chair, sat in the sun- | teac! 
shine. At sight of Louise, her little pale face lighted | une: 
up. She laughed, and leaned forward expectantly. | his \ 


“ Sister’s coming, Birdie!” Louise called. mitt 
Just then she heard the step behind her. She | had 
turned and stopped. The man came up. rem 
“T’ve been behind you ever since you came out of | live) 
the schoolhouse,” said he. ‘ How do you do?” her, 
“ Very well, thank you.” star\: 
Louise was suddenly pale and grave. bine 
“T have concluded about the school. You can | ora: 
have it or not, just as you choose,” said he. had 


She raised her eyes, and looked into his face, then. | the 
She withdrew them instantly, her own face suffused | was 
with distressed blushes. He drew closer, speaking | sclv 
low, and trying to take her hand. bre: 

“T never liked 
You'd better have 
married in the fall, than to get yourself into worse | she 
difficulty than you’ve ever known yet, just for a | kno 
freak. I can see what is best for you, just as well as | cou 
if I hadn’t any interest in the matter.” mor 

Her face had grown pale again. 8! 

“T haven’t time to talk with you now,” said she, | rea 
drawing back, evidently greatly annoyed, yet striv- | not 






any one as I like you, Louise. | had 
me, and keep your school, and be | com 





ing to be civil, if not courteous. lets 
“ When will you talk with me, then?” he asked. um 
“T don’t know—” in) 

i “But you must decide by to-morrow. Miss Evelyn | hiay 
is waiting to be told.” tho 
She looked startled. wh 
“So soon?” He 
“Yes; and as well now as any time.” sin 
“T cannot—indeed, I cannot tell you now!” niz 
“When, then?” | mo 
“To-night, perhaps. But—” | hea 
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What shall T ask for thee, wish for thee, sweet— 
Skies that are peaceful and calm? 

Seas that are stormiess, and winds that are soft 
As the low breath of a psalm? 


No! as Llove thee, f ask not that life 
Be from all bitterness free} 

Something of sweetness, and something of strife, 
Is better, be sure, for thee, 


Still I would ask for thee, out of my love, 
More of the sunshine than storm} 

With only cnough of its setrow and pain, 
Te keep thy heart tender and warm. 


But this, most of all, I would ask for thee, sweet— 
Grace to be patient and strong, 

Meckness to bear all thy crosses and cares,* 
Courage to battle with wrong. 


Faith to look upward in gladness or gloom, 
Hope mid the direst defeat, 

Sweetness in trial, and patience in pain— 
These 1 wowld ask for thee, sweet! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOO LATE, 
ASAD ROMANCH. 


BY FREDERIC H. MARION, 
“ Why can't you let thought be 

For even a little while ? 
There's nought in memory 

Can bring you back the smile 
These lips have lost. Just see, 

Here what a costly gem 
To-night in your hair you wore— 

Pearls on a diamond stem! 
When sweet things are no more, 

Better not think of them."* 


THE weather was growing clear, »when Louise 
Hammond locked the schoolhouse door, and came 
out of the yard into the road, The road was heavy, 
and the long grass of the meadows weighed down with 
water, but rifts of blue had come suddenly in the 
opaque sky, and the atmosphere was soft and balmy. 
Over the black, ploughed fields the crows sailed 
heavily, uttering their slow cry. 

Louise looked up at the sky. The clouds were roll- 
ing away very fast, and in a moment the sun came 
out, and showed the shadows of the poplar trees on 
the ground. With a weight, which she had hardly 
been aware of, clearing away from her spirits, she 
walked lightly on. A group of her pupils sauntered 
along at some distance before her, chatting and 
langhing, but in a moment she lost sight of them, 
for she turned off the turnpike, and went down the 
lane. 

When she turned off the turnpike, a man, who had 
been walking at a little distance behind her, turned 
off also. He walked rapidly, and gained on her, but 
for some time she was not aware of his proximity. 
The beams of the sun grew warmer, and she let the 
silk mantle she wore slip down from her shoulders. 
showing her figure springy and lissome. From unde 
the simple straw bonnet a single brown curl strayed 
down her neck. As she came nearer the house at 
the end of the lane, the man hastened. 

The house was old and brown, with lilaes at the 
door, and a wellsweep behind the low, mossy roof. 
The house was hardly in good repair, either; the old 
faded shutters were falling to pieces, and the door- 
posts were cracked and warped. There was a space 
of garden before—a path leading from the rickety 
gate to the door, where a little girl, wrapped ina 
shawl and bolstered in an arm-chair, sat in the sun- 
shine. At sight of Louise, her little pale face lighted 
up. She laughed, and leaned forward expectantly. 

“Sister’s coming, Birdie!’ Louise called. 

Just then she heard the step behind her. 
turned and stopped. The man came up. 


She 


“T’ve been behind you ever since you came out of 


the schoolhouse,” said he. 

“ Very well, thank you.” 

Louise was suddenly pale and grave. 

“T have concluded about the school. 
have it or not, just as you choose,” said he. 

She raised her eyes, and looked into his face, then. 
She withdrew them instantly, her own face suffused 
with distressed blushes. He drew closer, speaking 
low, and trying to take her hand. 

“T never liked any one as I like you, Louise. 
You'd better have me, and keep your school, and be 
married in the fall, than to get yourself into worse 
difficulty than you’ve ever known yet, just for a 
freak. I can see what is best for you, just as well as 
if I hadn’t any interest in the matter.” 

Her face had grown pale again. 

“Thaven’t time to talk with you now,” said she, 
drawing back, evidently greatly annoyed, yet striv- 
ing to be civil, if not courteous. 

“When will you talk with me, then?” he asked. 

“T don’t know—” 

“But you must decide by to-morrow. Miss Evelyn 
is waiting to be told.” 

She looked startled. 

“So soon?” 


* How do you do?” 


You can 


“Yes; and as well now as any time.” 
“T cannot—indeed, I cannot tell you now!” 
“When, then?” 


“To-night, perhaps. But—” 


THe 











| me an answer?” 

| Twill try to,” reluctantly. 

| “Very well, then. I will come up after supper,” 
| giving a last glance at her troubled face, 
| 
| 


| “If Tcome up to the house te-night, will you give 


She opened the gate, and he bent his head and 

walked off She hurried up the path, as if to get 

| away front the spot Where she had stood with him. 
The child put up her arms, 

“ Wees, you staid sol” 

“Did I, darling? Sister loves you!” pulling away 
the wraps, and taking the little soft form in her arms. 

She curried the child into the kitchen, where her 
| mother was getting dinner. 

“Who were you talking with at the gate?” asked 
the latter. “TI wouldn’t hold that heavy child, dear, 
when you're tired.” 

**] wish she were heavier,” Louise answered, 
hanging up her bonnet and mantle, the child still on 
her arm. “I was talking with Henry Dillion, 
mother,” 

* He took hold of Wees’s hand,” said the child; 
“and he’s got black whiskers.” 

“Hush, Birdie! What did he want, Louise?” 

“About the school—something; I'll tell you to- 
night.” 

* You're going to have it, aren’t you?” asked Mrs. 
Hammond, eagerly. 

“Tdowt know. Don’t question me, mother,” see- 
ing her mother look at her anxiously. “I can’t tell 
you how it will be decided, until to-night.” 

Dinner was ready. The little one, who could not 
walk, though she was five years old, was putina 
chair beside her sister. Her little face was very 
lovely, but too spiritual—too thin and large-eyed, and 
hollow at the temples. Ethel, they had named her, 
but oftener she was “ Sissy” and “ Bird.” 

“Doctor Dexter was in this morning, to see Ethel,” 
Mrs. Hammond said. 

“And what did he say about her?” 

“He thought, if we would travel with her—take 
her to the springs and to the seaside, and, when 
winter comes, to the South, that she would get 
strong, and get over her lameness. These east winds 
and sudden changes are killing her, 1 know. Hear 
her cough, now! Louise, I would give the world, if 
we could go to Kentucky this winter. I dread the 
winter here for all of us.” 

Louise ate her dinner in silence. To follow the 
doctor’s prescription was more possible than her 
mother knew or dreamed of. And would she like it? 
She had been born at Frankfort. All her happy 
childhood had been spent in ‘Old Kentuck.” They 
had friends there, and all the associations were sunny 
and pleasant. So far South, there was no fitful 
weather to chill little Ethel’s feebly-beating pulses; 
the child would get well there, she was sure; and 
yet—they could not go. Then Henry Dillion’s words 
came back—‘‘And be married in the fall.” He was 
rich; he would take them to Kentucky, if she wished 
it. Her heart beat hard. She rose up from the table, 
and stood behind her little sister’s chair, smoothing 
back the child’s flossy curls. 

“Sister wishes Birdie didn’t cough,” she said, 
caressingly. 

The child dropped her spoon. 

“Tt hurts here,” she said, putting her transparent 
hand upon her slight chest. 

Louise had seen her father do that so often! She 
turned away, suddenly, and went to the window. In 
the still garden the soft, warm sunshine was bathing 
the bright crocuses. Just such spring days had been 
the last he had looked upon. Her brother, also, had 
died in the spring, of that fatal consumption which 
threatened them all. By-and-by her mother roused 
her from hermusing. 

* Tsn’t it school time, dear?” 

“Yes,” starting. “If the wind blows, don’t let 
Sissy sit in the doorway this afternoon, mother.” 

There were three of them, and Louise’s school- 
teaching kept them all. Henry Dillion, a wealthy. 
uneducated bachelor of thirty-five, was, by virtue of 
his wealth, the most influential of the school com- 
mittee. If he never examined pupils or teacher, he 
had more authority than had the others to install or 
remove the instructors, and Louise’s chance for a 
livelihood was in his hands. He wanted to marry 
her, and pressed his suit, by tacitly threatening to 
starve her to accepting him. Circumstances com- 
bined to render her very much at his mercy. Mercy, 
or at least a show of it, he might have had for her, 
had it not been for Owen Chester, a quiet student of 
the place, whom he believed to be his rival. Louise 
was thinking of Owen Chester, as she went back to 
school. She was wondering if he loved her, her 
breath coming quick with the daring thonght. He 
had never said so, and yet—well, she had founda 
comfort in his eyes, and a rest in his presence, which 
she had never found elsewhere. She dared not ac- 
knowledge to herself that she loved him, yet she 
could not but know that thoughts of him constituted 
more than half her heart-ache. 

She had time to think of a great deal, before she 
reached the schoolhouse; she walked very slowly, 
not seeing the budding birches and the wayside vio- 
lets at all. Did Chester love her? Did his words 
and ways mean any more than a young man feels for 
any pretty girl whose companionship circumstances 
have given him during a year? Perhaps he only 
thought of her as of the sister he had left in Boston, 


He had boarded with her uncle, across the meadows, 
since a former spring, and they had read and bota- 
nized together during all that time. He had become 
more to her than she knew. 








} 


thought had come to noconclusion when she reached | will die, if she is not treatad as Doctor Dexter order- 


the schoolhouse door, 


She started when the clock struck four, and it was 


time for dismissal, 


homeward. 


Dillion, though it wanted three hours of evening. 


She lingered in the garden a moment, looking 
around her moodily. The garden beds were full of 
green sprouts, and there were some little daffodils 


growing among the blue lilies and tulips. The place 
had become suddenly fresh and gay in the day’s warm 


sunshine, but the vivid life of the flowers oppressed | three years? 


her, somehow. 
“ Their gay lives are nothing like mine; they don’t 
know me atall. I’m so tired!” she said to herself. 
She stood there, utterly despondent. So long it 


had been hard work to live, and the compensation of 


living was so small! She was four-and-twenty; for 
three years she had supported her mother and little 
sister, by labor which taxed health and spirits. Al 
her luxuriant tastes and desires had to be crushed 
down, 
she had had nothing during the last four years of her 
life. 
they had prospered, it would have been a satisfaction ; 
but her mother had grown gray-haired with the 
three-years’ struggle of care, since she had tried to 
support them, and Ethel was dying now, for want 
of proper remedies. She shut her teeth close to- 
gether, to keep back the hard, bitter sob that rose 
up. Yet there had been an unsafe sweetness in her 
life, during the last twelvemonth. There had been a 
content in the present, with no thought beyond it, 
that now left a sting. She had been happier than 
she had any right to be. A rumor had reached her 
that afternoon, through her pupils, that Owen Ches- 
ter was going away. Suddenly, as she stood there, 
she saw him coming down the lane. She started 
nervously, then stood quietly awaiting his approach, 
and greeted him cordially. 

* Louise, Lam going away,” he said. 

“So the children told me to-day.” 

“Did they?” 

His eyes, which had been fixed on her face, grew 
disappointed, and a little perplexed. 

“* When do you go?” 

** To-morrow.” 

* So soon?” 

“Yes; Thad a telegram to-day. 
me immediately.” 

** Will you come into the house?” 

“No, thank you. Louise?” 

“We've had pleasant times since last spring. Don’t 
forget me.” 

“T shall not, Owen.” 

“T wish my sister knew you. 
some time.” 

“JT would like to know her.” 

“And, Louise, 1 know how hard life has been to 
you. I would help you if I could.” 

“T think you would.” 

He stood irresolute. 

“T can say nothing more,” he said, at last. “1 
have only a moment tostay. Will you write to me, 
Louise?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Thank you. You will hear from me as soon as I 
can write. Good-by.” 

* Good-by.” 

He clasped her hand, then turned quickly down 
the garden path. The gate clicked, and she turned 
and went into the house. 

She went up to her room, locked the door, and 
flung herself upon the bed. Her dream was all over. 
Ife had parted with her as he would have parted with 
any one, and the love now stirring plainly in her 
heart, she thought was killing her. 
tears within her could not be shed; she could only 
writhe and moan for a long hour. 

She lay still at last, with two still, dark, steadfast 
eyes gazing at the white wall. She was trying to 
think what would be wisest to do with the dearth 
which lay before her. She did not care for herself at 
all, now; so she would marry Dillion, and take care 
of Ethel, and make her mother comfortable. Yes, 
he should have his answer to-night. It was very 
dreary to think of, but she would not think of it. 
She would say yes, and then go to work. Ethel 
should go to Nantasket soon ; her mother should have 
the comforts she needed, and no more care. When 
she was married, they might go to Frankfort, if she 
wished, and Ethel would live to grow up there, she 
thought. They would have a comfortable home, and 
a garden, and there would be no more strife for the 
life which must be so bitter and cold any way. She 
would die some time; then perhaps she would find 
living easier in the next world. She settled the mat- 
ter firmly in her mind before she arose and went 
down stairs. 


My father wants 


Perhaps she will, 


“ Why, my dear, I thought you were never coming 


| down,” said her mother,” clashing the stove door. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


when he left Cambridge for country recuperation. | 


| 


| daily bread. 


“Supper has been ready half an hour.” 


Louise kissed Ethel, and put her in a high chair at | 


the board, 
Mother, T told you I would tell you to-night about 


the school. The matter amounts to just this: Henry 


Dillion wants me to marry him. 
sured to me for the summer, if I promise. 


The afternoon was gone, aud she |“ But, Louise—” 
was Very near the time when her decision must be 
made. She shivered nervously, as she went out of | 
doors again, five minutes later, and turned her steps | 
At the corner of the lane, she glanced 
apprehensively behind her, as if she expected to see | 


It seemed, in that hour of bitterness, as if 


Nothing but rue had blossomed for her. If 


The weight of 


The school is in- 
If I do 
not, I shall lose it, and you and Ethel will lose your 
I am going to marry him, but not 
When she probed her | wholly for the last consideration. 
heart, she found it very sore, and all the painful. | hiding longer from each other the belief that Ethel | that night. 


There is no use in 


ed. I know that she will, and lam going to marry 
Henry Dillion, and have her properly taken care of.” 


“ Well, mother?” 

“Do you—like him any?” 

“Of course I do not love him,” answered Louise, 
her cheek burning; “ but I do not pretend to marry 
him for love—but, instead, for the sake of you and 
Ethel.” 

“You shall not sacrifice yourself for us, Louise!’ 

“Tt isn’t a sacrifice. I wish to do it.” 

* But, Louise—” 

** Mother, will it be any more a stoicism than my 
| life is every day—has been every day for the last 
Where is the use of my living in this 
way? I have nothing—I enjoy nothing! More—I 
shall die if I stay here—the whole place is hateful to 
me!” 

To these bitter, excited words, Mrs. Hammond was 
silent. 

‘We wont talk about it any more, mother. 
determined.” 

These were the last words that were said between 
mother and daughter concerning the matter. Louise 
was very pale. She sat with Ethel upon her lap until 
the clock struck seven; then she rose and went to the 
window. Some one was coming up the garden path. 
It was Dillion. A sudden terrible weakness fell upon 
her, but she had mastered it before he came in. 
Very soon he came to the window where she sat. 

* What have you to say to me?” he asked. 

*T accept your conditions,” she answered. F 

His black eyes lighted up. He was a good-looking 
man, though uncultivated. 

“ You're a sensible girl!” said he, approvingly. 

He did not stay long after that. She was soon left 
alone. Only she realized what solitude became 
then. 

Well, spring passed, and summer came. She gave 
up her school in June, and took little Ethel to Nan- 
tasket. The freedom and purity of the sea was tor- 
ture to her; but she endured it—Ethel was getting 
strong. 

When they returned, Dillion had been to New York, 
and brought home piles of fine linen and silks, with 
webs of rare laces, and shawls of true cashmere. 
She turned them over gravely, and kissed him thanks 
when he asked her to. They were to be married in 
October. 

Louise kept very busy, else she could not have en- 
dured the fearful stillness of the place. Ethel was 
brighter, but her mother had grown wistfully quiet. 
She did not know what to make of Louise, of late. 
In the garden the phlox and roses blossomed; the 
pinks and marigolds succeeded them, and the dahlias 
came after. All day long the poplars rustled, clash- 
ing their stiff leaves. When the fresh September 
winds came, the gate rattled all night. It was dread- 
ful to Louise that she could not sleep then. And all 
this time she had not heard from Owen Chester. He 
had forgotten to write at all, then. It was just as 
well. What difference would a few friendly letters 
make? 

October came, at last. It was time for the mar- 
riage. The last evening she was in her home, Dillion 
spent with her; and when he went away, he drew 
her out into the porch. The air was chilly; he wrap- 
ped her shawl closer about her; she was his—of course 
he was careful of her. 

“Yow lllike me better, by-and-by, Louise,” hold- 
ing his arm around her. 

*T think likely. I shall try.” 

“There's a good girl! Now good-night.” 

When he was gone, the garden fell into a strange 
unrest. It was only a wind coming up, after the 
rain, but the tumult seemed supernatural to Louise. 
Her blood chilled, and her eyes grew wide and dark. 
She thought she heard a voice erying—but it was only 
the wailing of the boughs. The voice besought her; 
she grew defiant. : 

“J will—I will do this thing!” she uttered, stretch- 
ing her hand out into the dark night. 

As if she had conquered the spirit of the place, the 
wild, wet garden grew suddenly quiet. 
pale and smiling. 

The next day she was married. When she was 
seated in the carriage, there was some delay. Dillion 
went back to the house. Just then the child of a 
neighbor came running up with a letter. 

‘‘For you, teacher!” he panted, coming up to the 
side of the carriage. 

Louise smiled at the old term, and took the letter. 
It was covered with postmarks and altered super- 
scriptions—evidently a miscarried letter. She opened 
it; it read as follows: 


Tam 


She went in, 


“ New York, August 30th. 

“DEAR LovIsE:—I left you with silent lips, but 
with a full heart. I could not tell you then that I 
loved you; Lhad nothing to offer you, but a poverty 
equal to your own. I left you in silence, and came 
away without any assurance from you; for the sur- 
prise which I hoped would betray to me your heart, 
was forestalled by a rumor of my sudden departure 
| reaching you before I saw you. The silence I have 
imposed upon myself, has been wearisome, but it is 
past. Now I am free to tell you how dearly I love 
you. Thave a home and comfort for you how, poor 
child—” 





She read no more. Her husband came out. 

| Ready!” he called, springing to his seat beside 
| her. 

f The carriage dashed away to the depot. She never 
| finished the letter. She burned it before she slept 
' 
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NEW MINES AND COMPANIES. 


In every daily paper that we open we see notices of 
All 
promise, on the word of half a dozen sharp-witted 
directors, to pay semi-annual dividends of eight, ten, 
and even twenty per cent., and all hold out great in- 
ducements for men with an abund of greenbacl 

to invest and speculate for a rise. If these were the 
only parties that suffered, no one would be inclined 
to mourn; but such is not the case. Men with small 
means are inveigled into the strife for sudden wealth, 
and when they lose what they have been years in 
saving, they lose all hope and ambition for the future. 

Look at the ber of oil that have 
been formed during the year 1864, some of them with 
not so much as a piece of land on which to erect a 
pump, and no more oil than flows from the directors’ 
tongues, as they attempt to sell their stock at an ad- 
vance to dupes who think that because some people 
have found riches in oil wells that all mankind must 
be the wealthier if they own stock in mines that are 
paraded in the newspapers as rich and productive, 
situated ina region that is flowing with oil, easy 
transportation, and all that stockholders could wish. 

Do people who buy shares in such companies believe 
all the stories that they hear? It don’t seem possible; 
and yet the stocks of the most absurd company that 
has been started has sold, most of them bringing 
small prices, itis true, but sufficient to enable the 
originators to reap a harvest, and start anew company 
when the old one was worked dry. 

Every day the mania for speculation is increasing. 
Gold mines are open to the enterprising public, with 
so many stamps in operation and so many on the way, 
with loads of quartz to be washed, as soon as the 
Indians retire to their happy hunting-grounds and 
give the miners a chance for their lives and the gold 
in the quartz—iron mines are announced, which will 
require a ton of gold to obtain a ton of iron—silver 
mines in regions where silver was never heard of— 
copper mines in places which cannot be approached 
only three months in the year—lead mines, the ore of 
which was manufactured to order. All of these mines 
are in the market, and for sale at prices so low that 
people will buy, in hope of making sudden fortunes. 
Speculation isrampant. Avoid it; fur it is the rock 
on which we shall split and go under. 











AN EXQUISITE EVENING DrEss.—A lady writer in 
a New York paper melts over the most exquisite 
evening dresses ever coveted by women which are 
being made and exhibited. There are delicate lace 
robes, beautifully embroidered with lifelike flowers 
or brilliant butterflies; fine, snowy tarletans, covered 
with gay little designs; and, not least, superb satins 
are being revived from too long oblivion, sometimes 
worn plain in their own regal richness, or covered 
with clouds of misty tulle. There is a warmth, she 
says, if she may use the expression, in the billowy 
folds of white satin we cannot find in the glacial, cold 
stiffness of reps silk. 





Paris DREss.—Paris fashions are marvellous thick 
rich silks, small crinolines, seven skirts, lace coats, 
etc., etc. There has been a grand shooting party in 
the furest of Laigne, when the Lionnes appeared in 
suits of colored velvet, over which a short skirt is 
added, so fashioned as to show to advantage pretty 
limbs, cased in top-boots reaching mid-way up the 
leg; to complete the resemblance to a smart game- 
keeper in holiday trim, the fair sportswomen coif 
themselves in jockey caps, fashioned in a very “ fast” 
style. 





CouLpn’r PaAss.—A good looking congressman 
pushed past the soldier who was guarding the en- 





trance to the ladies’ car at Washington the other day, 
when the blue coat stopped him, saying, ‘‘ Ladies’ car, 
sir. You cannot goin there.” “ But,” says our friend, 
*“Tamamember of Congress.” ‘Can’t help that, | 
sir. If Ilet you in there they will put me in the 
guard-house; and that’s a darned sight worse than 
going to Congress.” Being a member of Congress 
was one good reason why he should not be admitted | 
to ladies’ society. 


A GOOD WORD FOR LAZY FOLKS. 

It is said that we are indebted for the important 
invention in the steam-engine termed hand gear, by 
which its valves or cocks are worked by the machine 
itself, toan idle boy named Humphrey Potter, who 
being employed to shut and open a valve, saw that 
he could save himself the trouble of attending and 


watching it, by fixing a plug to some part of the ma- | 


chine which came to the place at the proper time, in 
consequence of the general movement. If this anec- 
dote be true, what does it prove? That. Humphrey 
Potter might be very idle, but that he was, at the 
same time, very ingenious. It was acontrivance, not 
the result of accident but of observation, and success- 
ful experiment. 

We would add a word of testimony in favor of lazy 
folks. The cast iron plough that has made us the 
greatest agricultural nation on earth, was the inven- 
tion of a bar room loafer. He used to sit all day by 
the fire carving curious things out of potatoes with 
his knife. One day he manufactured a model of a 
mould board that attracted the attention of a manu- 
facturer who thought an iron machine might be made 
that would answer a better purpose than the old 
fashioned wooden contrivance. The result of this 
potato whittling was the iron and steel plough. Shoes 
formerly were all sewed but the heels. One Saturday 
a lazy apprentice had a pair to finish before he could 
gohome. To save time he pegged the whole sole on 
and they wore longer than if they had been sewed. 
After this, more heavy boots were pegged than sewed. 

Lazy men are thinkers, usually. They play the 
best game of checkers, make the best trades, and live 
the easiest. However, if everybody should set up the 
lazy business, there would not be a living being left 
on the globe in six months. 


LONG DRESSES. 

We do not see one lady in ten walking the streets 
without a constant fussing and fidgeting with the 
long skirts of her dress. Some pin them up at regu- 
lar spaces, giving them a very rumpled appearance; 
others wear “ pages,” or an elastic cord, just below 
the waist, pulling up the dress just as our grand- 
mothers used to do when they went to scrub the 
kitchen; others frantically seize the side breadths, 
holding them in front, having the appearance of a 
desperate determination of sitting down the first con- 
venient opportunity. Some walk on, letting their 
dress hang, but are suddenly brought up onthe front 
breadth, stumble, flounder, pull up and try it again. 
Now all this could be avoided. Modesty and respect 
for the opinion of mankind demand a reformation in 
this matter. We have only given a fair weather view 
of this matter. If ladies would only put a quarter of 
a yard less in the length of their dresses, they would 
save the amount the goods cost and as much public 
observation. 





PRINCE ALBERT’S MAUSOLEUM. 

The mausoleum erecting by Queen Victoria for the 
late Prince Albert is a building of noble proportions, 
and is adorned with costly stones and marble, is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps furnished with stone 
ballustrading. At the top of the steps is an open 
portico of elegant design, within which is a door, 
having over it a coat of arms and the monogram, “ V. 
A.” entwined on each side of it. Beneath the coat 
of arms is a brass tablet, with raised Latin inscrip- 
tion, recording the death of the late prince, while the 
roof of the portico has been decorated with Venetian 
mosaics, representing a blue sky with golden stars 
and otherornaments. The interior of the mausoleum 
contains the tomb of the prince, the remains, it is 
understood, being interred at present in a temporary 
sarcophagus till the building is furnished, when they 
will probably be placed in the massive granite sarco- 
phagus lately received from Scotland. 








CONSISTENT TO THE LAST.—Some inquiring mind 
suggests the idea of being consistent with our callings, 
even in the matter of our coffins. For example: pear- 
tree coftins for the married ; bricklayers and plasterers 
in lime-tree wood; chronologists in date tree; pugi- 
lists in box-wood ; old bachelors in elder-tree ; cowards 
in trembling-aspen; schoolmasters in birch; sailors 
in sturdy oak; pretty women in sugar-maple ; dandies 
in spruce; dairymaids in butternut; soldiers in lance 
wood, and lovers in tulip and sigh-press. Nothing is 
said of rosewood, which we will suppose to be kept in 
reserve especially for the Sybarites, the creme de la 
creme of society, the noble army of contractors. 





A Fancy BREED.—People are hatching Shanghais 
from egg plants; one Shanghai ‘‘ down-east,” after 
setting for five weeks on two round stones and a brick- 
bat, hatched a small brick-yard; and another, in the 
near vicinity, brought forth fourteen chickens from 


thirteen eggs, fifteen of which she succeeded in rais- | 


ing; andathird hatched a bushel of clams out of 
three clam shells. Every day the Shanghai stock is 
rising. It is better at this moment than half the 
fancies in State street. 





SAVANNAH.—Official despatches show the people of. 
Savannah are 
yet occupied by our troops. The brother of General 
Hardee, a resident there, is said to be decidedly in 
favor of the restoration of the Union. 





THECAMELS ARE COMING.—Three Bactrian camels, 
the only specimens of the double-humped camel in 
this country for at least thirty years, lately arrived at 
New York. 


more loyal than those of any rebel city | 


| NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
| The following choice original stories and poems will 
| be published in our next issue: 

“ACROSS THE PLAINS,” by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

“V.V.: or, THE Mysterious OPAL,” by A. M. 
Barnard. 

“THE HovusE or SHADOWS—A Mystery,” by Fran- 
cis A. Durivage. 

* HEIR AND HEIRESS,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

“THE PLOT OF THE JENNIES,” by Hannah Straight. 

“ BESSIE’S CHOICE,” by Ellen Malvin. 

“A COUP DE GRACE,” by Rochester. 

“A MARRIAGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES,” by Mart 
Merwin. 

“ Bra Worps,” by Carlo Alberto. 

“From DIXIE TO NAssaAu: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ FouL AND Farr,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

* LEONORE AND I,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

‘* UNDER THE PINES,” a poetic morceau. 

“THE MEMORY OF THE SLAIN,” by George H. 
Coomer. 

“ LIFE,” by Augustus Treadwell. 

‘“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 





(From “ Real and Ideal.'"} 
WINTER WEATHER. 


BY J. W. MONTCLAIR. 





The quickening flood-rays of sunlight and heat 
Stream far away south to the song-bird’s retreat. 

In feathery flocks frail creatures of air 

Alight on the grainfields stiff-frozen and bare. 

Like a freebooter prisoned, in penance and woe, 

In the belfry sits hungry the black-a-moor crow. 
Bristled pines revel in snowy delight, 

As if robed and begemmed for a festival night. 

O’er the diamond-decked cot of the emerald vale 
The moon sheds its frost-beains spectral and pale. 
The blast laps the hearth-fire, and pipes by the door, 
Looks in at the window, and searches the floor. 
Withered leaves rustle in skeleton groves; 

In the rattling tree-boughs the North-Wind roves. 
‘The North-Wind—that tracks the explorer’s lost way, 
By the crystalline bridges that span Baffin's Bay : 

He has whirled on earth's axis, and swept the blear pole; 
At his coming the surf-bells their monody toll. 


LADIES AND THEIR BARGAINS. 

An itinerant vender of shawls, ‘ real Injey,” called 
upon a lady in a village not far distant from Boston, 
the other day, with a “‘ superb article,” perfectly irre- 
sistible. For forty dollars and a favorite old shawl, 
the prize became Mrs. Smith’s. Mrs. Jones was next 
honored with a call, and an offer of an Oriental shawl 
—which was, in fact, Mrs. Smith’s brushed up. Mrs. 
Jones recognized the pattern at once—for all the vil- 
lagers knew and envied Mrs. Smith’s shawl. Forty 
dollars and an old shawl, made Mrs. J. as rich as 
Mrs. S., the vender thus realizing eighty dollars and 
an old shawl, by the sale of a comparatively worthless 
article. In aday or two, Mrs. Smith called upon Mrs. 
Jones. The treasure was hanging over a sofa scroll 
in studied negligence. Lifting up one end, Mrs, S. 
observed, ‘‘ How very like mine.” “Yes, my dear 
Mrs. Smith,’ said Mrs. Jones, “ it is the same pattern, 
but this is real India!” “It is not only the same 
pattern,” continued Mrs. S., ‘but the same shawl; 
here is a place which I mended. I sold it to a pedler 
on Monday.” “And 1 bought it of him,” gasped Mrs. 
J., ‘on Tuesday.” Then followed a shower of bless- 
ings from both ladies, on the pedler who had hoaxed 





the folly which led her to lavish her money on a 
vagrant, instead of carrying it to the shop of a re- 
spectable tradesman. People who will have “ bar- 
gains,” must expect to be bitten. 





“TRAVELS LIKE PISEN.” 


Not long since an old lady entered the Independent 
Telegraph oftice and said she had a message to send 
to Bangor. Ina few minutes her note was deposited 
in adumb waiter, and ascended in a mysterious man- 
ner through the ceiling. 

“Does that go to Bangor?” inquired the old lady. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the clerk. 

“T never was there,” continued she, “ butit hardly 
seems possible that there town lies in that direction. 
When will I get an answer, Mr. Telegraph?” 

“Tecan scarcely tell, ma’am; it may take two or 
three hours.” 

The old lady went away, and returned in exactly 
two hours, Just as she entered the door the dumb 
waiter came down through the ceiling. 

“ There is the answer, ma’am,” said the clerk. 

The old lady took the neat yellow envelope in her 
hands, with a smile of mingled gratification and 
astonishment. 

‘Now that beats all,” exclaimed she. ‘ Bless my 
heart! all the way from Bangor, and the wafer still 
wet. That’s an awkward-looking box, but it can 
travel like pisen.” 
| She left the office in a wondering mood. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This old and favorite 


them—neither of them reflecting for a moment on [ 





literary weekly, published by Elliott, Thomes & Tal- 
bot, has been greatly enlarged and improved. It is 
now printed as a quarto of sixteen pages, and as the 
type is small it probably furnishes more reading mat- | 
ter than any other paper of its class. It has some | 
| new and able contributors, and will .undoubtedly 

| become more popular than ever.— Boston Journal. 





alew Publicntions. 


Drary or Kitty TREVYLyYAN. A story of the times 
of Whitefield and the Wesleys. By the author of 
the ‘Cotta Family.” 436 pages. Published by M, 
W. Dodd, No. 506 Broadway, New York. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard, No. 149 Washington strect, 

yaton, 


This isan American reprint of an English book, 
and on a sthject that will interest the followers of the 
two distinguished men whose names are still men- 
tioned with veneration and respect not only in this 
country, but throughout England. Whitefield and 
Wesley were eloquent and gifted; they had a mission 
on earth, and accomplished it. This diary relates 
some interesting facts respecting both gentlemen, 
and none the less interesting because new. 

Moops. By Louisa M, Alcott. 297 pages. Pub- 
lished by Loring, 319 Washington street, Boston. 
Miss Alcott has a peculiar fancy, has her own esti- 

mates of men and women, and while she judges right 

in some respects, she is decidedly wrong in others. 

She can’t portray a lover as one exists at the present 

time, but she can make au interesting book, neverthe- 

less, for she writes as though she had a certain 
purpose in view, and would not lose sight of it under 
any circumstances. 

A NEWATMOSPHERE. By Gail Hamilton. 310 pages. 


Published by Ticknor & Fields, 135 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Gail Hamilton has created a sensation by the aid of 
her pen duris.g the past year. She is bold, indepen- 
dent, and fearless in the expression of her opinion, 
talks plainly in type, utters some nonsense, much 
good sense, and is marvellous sharp in picking a man 
to pieces, in case she don’t like him. A New Atmos- 
phere is handsomely bound, well printed, and is sell- 
ing readily. In justice to Gat! we shoukl state that 
she is unmarried. 

REYNARD THE Fox. A burlesque poem, from the 
Low German of the fifteenth century. 202 pages. 
Published by De Vries, Ibarra & Co., Beacon street, 
Boston. Charles Scribner, New York. 

The fable of the fox, as the preface of the poem 
states, is of a very ancient origin, and the present 
translation is one that reveals all the beauties of the 
story, full justice being done by the translator to the 
subject. The book is elegantly bound and is printed 
on tinted paper. 


GEN. MEADE’s SworD.—The inscription upon the 
sword voted to General Meade by the City Council of 
Philadelphia, is as follows: * City of Philadelphia to 
Major-General George G. Meade, United States Army, 
February, 23, 1864. In grateful acknowledgement of 
the deliverance of Pennsylvania from rebel invasion 
by the matchless valor of the army which he led to 
signal victory on the memorable field of Gettysburg, 
July 3, A. D., 1863.” 





PLAIN WorDs.—Montaigne. the celebrated French 
essayist, whose clear style, as well as vigor of thought, 
has been the praise of good critics the world over, 
made his boast that he never used a word that could 
not be readily understood by anybody in the Paris 
markets. Plain words are ever the best. 








MODERNIZING.—The house and school-room of 
John Milton, in the Barbican, London, are now being 
demolished to make way for street “improvements.” 
Green Arbor Court, near what was the Fleet prison, 
and famous for having had Oliver Goldsmith for one 
of its lodgers, is also soon to be pulled down. 





Four REQUISITES.—We require four things for wo- 
man—that virtue dwell in her heart, that modesty 
play on her brow, that sweetness flow from her lips, 
and industry oveupy her hands. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The publishers of the FLAG oF ovr Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
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to make it the 
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ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SOMB DAY. 


BY A. A. DAYTON, 
You used to smooth them from my hair, 
The tangles, with the kindest care; 
There were no silver threads of gray, 
For life was then an early day. 
You took from them one golden tress, 
And left the rest to silverness ; 
You left me then so blithe and gay, 
And said that you ‘d come back some day— 
Some day. 


I dreamed of you when sweetest flowers 
Were trembling through those olden bowers; 
But would not roam through them alone, 

For all their brightest tints had flown. 
Some day 1 shall not feel this load, 
For you ‘ll come back—you said you would! 
I dream still how you used to say 
That you ‘d come back to me some day— 
Some day. 


Come back! I pray come back to me! 
The time is long—I knew ‘twould be. 
I ‘ve waited, O, so many years, 
Midst fading hopes and bitter tears! 
There is no one to smooth my hair, 
As you did, with the tenderest care; 
Now midst the gold is sprinkled gray, 
Because you ‘ve not come back some day— 
Some day. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A DEAD MAN’S KISS. 


CHAPTER I. 


In a cleft of the Berkshire hills stands a lovely 
house built of the gray stone of that region, and 
shaded by a dense growth of spruce and hemlock 
trees. 
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For many years this house, called by the people of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SOME DAY. 


BY A. A. DAYTON, 
You used to smooth them from my hair, 
The tangles, with the kindest care; 
There were no silver threads of gray, 
For life was then an early day. 
You took from them one golden tress, 
And left the rest to silverness ; 
You left me then so blithe and gay, 
And said that you'd come back some day— 
Some day. 


I dreamed of you when sweetest flowers 
Were trembling through those olden bowers; 
But would not roam through them alone, 

For all their brightest tints had flown. 
Some day I shall not feel this load, 
For you ‘ll come back—you said you would! 
I dream still how you used to say 
That you'd come back to me some day— 
Some day. 


Come back! I pray come back to me! 
The time is long—I knew ‘twould be. 
I ‘ve waited, 0, so many years, 
Midst fading hopes and bitter tears! 
There is no one to smooth my hair, 
As you did, with the tenderest care; 
Now midst the gold is sprinkled gray, 
Because you ‘ve not come back some day— 
Some day. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


A DEAD MAN’S KISS. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN, 


CHAPTER I. 


In a cleft of the Berkshire hills stands a lovely 
house built of the gray stone of that region, and 
shaded by a dense growth of spruce and hemlock 
trees. 

For many years this house, called by the people of 
the neighboring village the old Mortmain place, re- 
mained uninhabited, and by slow degrees a cloud of 
vague dread and mystery gathered above it, until at 
last the lads and lasses who had been used to mak- 
ing its shady walks a place of frequent resort, and the 
children who had been wont to glean the scanty crop 
of fruit and berries from the neglected garden, no 
longer ventured thither, and a double shadow of 
gloom and desertion settled over it. 

Not even the village dress-maker was able to say 
when the mysterious occupants of the Mortmain 
place took possession. All that any one knew, was, 
that on a rainy Friday morning a forbidding-looking 
old man, with a basket upon his arm, appeared in 
the principal street of Wilde, and going into first one 
shop and then another, laid in a stock of household 
ies, expending, tl for, a considerable sum 
of money, but as few words as might be. His pur- 
chases finished, this old man was observed to take 
the lonely field road leading nowhere but to the old 
Mortmain place. 

Here was a matter of speculation for the gossips of 
Wilde, and they were not slow in turning it to ac- 
count. Some said that a distinguished criminal, 
escaped from prison, had taken possession of the mas- 
terless house; some bolder spirits suggested that not 
one only, but a whole band of robbers and assassins 
had adopted it as their stronghold, and that no man’s 
life was longer safe in Wilde. Others, of a more timid 
turn, suspected that some furious madman was con- 
fined in the old house, and that the stranger with 
the basket, was his keeper and purvevor. 

While yet the public mind was torn with these 
conflicting theories, their unconscious subject re-ap- 
peared, and again made the round of the village 
shops, filling his basket with articles of food, now 
observed to be of the simplest description. Obviously 
the robbers, the murderer, or the madman were no 
epicures. 

From this first appearance in the street, until he 
turned to leave the village, the mysterious visitor 
had been dogged by a select body of those idlers who 
spend their winters in sitting about the stoves, and 
their summers in lounging upon the porches of coun- 
try taverns and grocery stores, holding themselves in 

li at any t to generously bestow upon 
the affairs of other people that attention for which 
their own are suffering. 

This escort, swelled at every stopping place, had, 
by the time the stranger reached the entrance of the 
field road, become quite a crowd, strolling along ina 
purposeless manner in the footsteps of the object of 
their curiosity, and exchanging occasional remarks 
upon him in an audible tone. These remarks, if not 
absolutely aggressive, were at least, irritating, and 
their object, who had at first appeared quite uncon- 
scious of his retinue, at last turned upon them. 

“What do you want with me, you idle fools?” 
asked he, harshly. 

“Want to know what you’re doing up to the old 
Mortmain place, and who’s there besides you,” sug- 
gested the most daring fellow of the rabble, while 
the others seemed disposed to accept the rebuke, and 
depart with no more satisfaction than was to be gain- 
ed from it. 

“O, that’s all you want, is it?” sneered the man 
with the basket. ‘‘ Well, if you’re quite sure it con- 
cerns you to know, 1 advise you to come up and find 
out.” 








j turned into the field road, along whose lonely wind- | “What are you doing there?” asked a voice behind | or what looked like one, cut upon it, and the circle 
| her, and Katherine, turning hastily, saw the old ser- | 
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ings no one was hardy enough to pursue him, 
But a mystery like this, boldly planting itself in the 
very skirts of a New England village, was not to be 


| endured, and Mrs. Fersome, the wife of the doctor, 


and Mrs. Jones, the minister’s better half, and the 
wives of the selectmen and school committee, agreed 
in solemn conclave that it should not be. 

The higher powers thus unanimous, their forces 
were set in operation, and a few days after the 
stranger’s second appearance in the town, a solemn 
deputation of six of the principal people of the place 
presented themselves for admittance at the door of 
Mortmain house. 

The doctor, as inured to scenes requiring firmness 
and promptness, had been elected spokesman, and he 
now knocked loudly with the head of his hickory 
walking-stick upon the closed door. 

Dismal echoes from the opposite hill, and a hollow 
rumbling within, was the only response, and after 
looking a little nervously into the faces of his col- 
leagues, and waiting a short time, Doctor Fersome 
ventured to rap again, still more loudly than before. 
This time, a window overhead was thrown open, and,a 
harsh voice demanded: 

“ What do you want here?” 

Starting back so suddenly as nearly to tumble over 
each other down the steep steps, the deputation, as 
one man, raised their noses in the air, and stared up 
at their old acquaintance of the basket, who, scowl- 
ing down upon them, again demanded: 

*“ What’s wanted, I say?” 

“ A-hem!” began the doctor. ‘ We are the select- 
men of the town and others, and we have come to 
request to speak with the occupant of this house. 
May we ask if you are the gentleman?” 

“Taman occupant of this house. What then?” 
demanded the old man, drily. 

“But are you the—the person responsible to the 
town for the taxes, etc., to be collected from it?” 
pursued the doctor, artfully bringing forward the 
only substantial plea that the worthy burghers could 
have assigned for their intrusion. 

The basket man hesitated a moment, and then 
saying: 

“Wait where you are,” closed the window, and 
withdrew. 

So long an interval elapsed before his re-appearance, 
that the visitors began to think they were not to see 
him again, but at last a noise of unbolting and un- 
locking was heard within, and presently the great 
door swung open, tearing itself away from its frame, 
as if in long years the fibres of wood had re-united 
in one mass. 

In the open doorway stood the figure of the old 


man, but as the doctor was about to address him, he. 


stepped aside, and made way for a new actor upon 
the scene. 

This was a man not yet past middle life, but with 
snow white hair and beard, and the furrows of pre- 
mature old age lining his haggard countenance. His 
dark eyes were stern and piercing, and the heavy 
brows above them gathered in a trown as he advanc- 
ed to the threshold, and regarded his unwelcome 
visitors. 

“My servant informs me, gentlemen,” said he, 
abruptly, ‘that you wish to see the proprietor of this 
house. I am he.” 

The deputation shuffled uneasily, and each man 
silently congratulated himself that he was not the 
spokesman. The doctor alone was deprived of this 
refuge from the embarrassment of the position. In- 
deed, selectman number one was already thrusting 
him in the back, as a hint to proceed. 

“Ahem!” began the doctor, in the same form as 
before. “The fact is, sir, we heard that this old 
house was inhabited; and as no one has lived here 
since old Mr. Mortmain went to Europe, years ago, 
we thought we would step up and see—and see if— 
if he had got home, you know, or if—if—” 

The orator here paused, with a conciliatory smile, 
as who would say that here was surely sufficient ex- 
planation of a friendly call. 

But the smile met with no response, and the tone 
of the host’s reply was far from encouraging to the 
zealous visitors. 

“T understand your meaning, sir,’ said he, ‘and 
I will fur once answer questions which you wisely 
refrain from asking, After this, however, I must 
decline visitors, or interference. My name is Mort- 
main, and I am the proprietor of this house and 
grounds. All claims upon them will be settled as 
heretofore by my solicitor in ——. My motive in com- 
ing here, and my pursuits while here are solely my 
own affair, and I have the pleasure, gentlemen, of 
wishing you a very good afternoon.” 

With a slight bow, Mr. Mortmain stepped back, 
and the old servant surveyed the abashed visitors 
with a look of malicious satisfaction, slammed the 
door in their faces, and shot the heavy bolts with 
significant emphasis. 


CHAPTER II. 


SoMmE months after the domiciliary visit of the mag- | 


nates of Wilde to the Mortmain place, another guest 
stole timidly up the leafless avenue, and paused to 
glance furtively around, before mounting the steps. 
The old house looked more forbidding than even its 
wont in the glooming of the November evening, and 
a stouter heart than that of Katherine Lewes might 
well have failed at the thought of intruding upon its 
dark mysteries, and its moody master. But a des- 
perate need had nerved the young girl to a desperate 
attempt, and after a single moment of hesitation, she 


é With this suggestion, he resumed his load, and | glided up the steps, and knocked upon the door. 


| vant, just setting forth, as it seemed, on one of his 
| usual excursions. 

“T want to see Mr. Mortmain,” said the girl, in 
breathless agitation. 

“ Youdo! And why do you want to?” 

“T can’t tell you. But please ask him to see me,” 
replied Katherine, beseechingly. 

The old man looked at her in astonishment. 

‘He never sees any one. What can you want of 
him?” asked he again. 

“T want to speak tohim. Only ask him to see me, 
tolet me speak to him a moment,” returned the girl, 
clasping her hands, and looking earnestly into the 
face of the old man, who had meantime come slowly 
up the steps until he stood beside her. 

The tearful eloquence of those dark eyes was not to 
be withstood. 

**Wait here, and I will see what my master says, 
although he bid me never admit another stranger,” 
said the old servant, at last. 

“Say I was sent to him,” faltered Katherine, as he 
turned away. 

Again the man turned to regard her with astonish- 
ment. 

“Sent! Who by?” exclaimed he, but as the girl, 
only shook her head, and covered her white face with 
her hands, he left her, and disappeared among the 
shrubbery. 

Katherine sank upon the steps, her agitation al- 
most overpowering her. She was aroused by the 
opening of the door behind her. 

“You may come in. My master will see you,” said 
the voice of the old servant, and Katherine, throw- 
ing off the terror that prompted her to fly rather than 
to enter, rose and followed the old man through the 
long hall and along a narrow corridor, until he 
paused at the foot of adark staircase. 

“Go upto the top, and knock at the door. 
wait here till you come down,” he said, briefly. 

Katherine’s trembling limbs had well-nigh failed 
her, before she reached the head of the winding stairs, 
but at length she stood before the door of what seem- 
ed a chamber contrived upon the roof of the house, 
as a sort of observatory. 

“Come in,” said a deep voice, in answer to her 
trembling knock, and pushing open the door, she 
found herself in a large apartment, lined with book- 
cases and a cabinet of curiosities, with a chemist’s 
furnace and retorts in one corner, and a large tele- 
scope beneath the dome-shaped window in the roof. 
Beside a table, where already the shaded lamp was 
lighted, sat Mortmain himself. As Katherine enter- 
ed, he rose, and approached her. 

‘My servant tells me that you are pressingly de- 
sirous to see me, madam,” said he, with courteous 
coolness. ‘ May I ask your name?” 

“ Katherine ——, do not ask my other name, sir, 
if you please. My business with you is so very strange 
[ hardly know how to begin.” 

She paused, and the recluse said, not unkindly: 

Do not be agitated. I shall be glad to listen to 
whatever you have to say. My servant said you had 
a message for me.” 

“ Not just that, sir, but—” 

The tears trembling in her voice suddenly burst 
into sobs, and sinking upon the chair to which Mort- 
main led her, the poor child wept for some moments, 
unrestrainedly. 

The recluse waited in patient silence. 

“T was going to marry Ralph Vane,” said Kathe- 
rine, abruptly, as she wiped her eyes. ‘ But three 
years ago he went to the East, to Delhi, I believe, on 
business, and my father made me promise not to 
write or receive letters from him. My father wanted 
me to marry my cousin Rowe, but I would not con- 
sent, and Rowe went to England fortwo years. Just 
before he came back, I had a dream,” Katherine 
paused, her face grew still paler, but her voice 
steadied, and she raised her dilated eyes to those so 
keenly bent upon her. To the end of her story she 
held them unswervingly there. 

“No, it was not a dream,” continued she, “it was a 
vision. Sitting alone in my chamber, thinking in- 
tently of my absent lover, a sudden giddiness came 
over me, a heavy darkness seemed to swallow me up. 
Then, I heard voices talking all about me, and pres- 
ently the light began to creep back, almost as slowly 
as the daydawn. For a while, I saw nothing but the 
yellow mist, and figures moving through it, but 
presently it lifted up, as it were, and I found myself 
in what seemed a square in acity, with little shops all 
about it, where men sat cross-legged upon the floor, 
and they, and those who came to buy, were all 
dressed in flowing robes and turbans, and the women 
were all muffled up with thick clothes wound round 
their heads and over their faces. In the middle of 
| the place, a string of camels with packs on their backs 
| were going along, and the ladies were carried in a 
| sort of a thing like a hearse, without wheels. I was 
| looking about at all the strange things, and wonder- 
ing how I came there, when I saw Ralph Vane com- 
| ing towards me. Saw him, sir, as plainly as I see 
you now, looking well and happy, and dressed like 
the men about him. 

“T stepped forward to meet him, and spoke his 
name, but he passed directly on, without seeming 
either to see or hear me, went into one of the little 
shops, and sat down. I felt surprised, but followed 
him in, and stood beside him. He said something in 
a foreign language to the men sitting there, who an- 
swered him, and then began to open his boxes and 
caskets and show all sorts of jewels, set in strange, 
outlandish forms. 
| curious ring. It had a dark red stone with a word, 


I will 





At last he showed a ring, a very | 


was formed by two serpents with ruby eyes, their 

bodies twisted together, and their jaws fastened upon 

| the stone, one at either side. Upon their bodies were 
graven strange lines and characters—” 

“That ring!” interrupted Mortmain, in great 
| agitation. “Girl, you are not deceiving me? You 
| actually saw this peculiar ring in a vision, and no- 
where else?” 

“ First there, and again last night,” said Katherine, 
solemnly, and she extended her left hand, on whose 
first finger glittered the ring she described. 

Mortmain seized her hand, and examined the jewel 
minutely. 

“The very same!’ muttered he. ‘The very one 
so exactly described to me by Ali, and so vainly 
sought. Goon with your story, Katherine. Tell me 
how this ring came to you now.” 

“T saw Ralph buy it—” 

“In the bazaar at Delhi,—I have sat upon the car- 
pet of Shamloll, the jewel merchant, myself. Your 
lover bought this ring, then?” 

“He bought it, and fitted it to his own finger, where 
he wore a ring that I had given him. He knew that 
if it was the same size with that, it would suit my 
firstfinger. It did fit, and he took it off, gave it back 
to the jeweller, and wrote my initials on a bit of paper, 
which he also gave him. The jeweller took a sharp 
instrument and cut the letters on the inside of the 
ring, and returned it. Then Ralph, slipping this ring 
on his own finger, whispered something to himself, 
and, turning, looked straight into my eyes. Look- 
ed in a way that showed me that he saw me, too, but 
he did not speak, only looked, and looked, with all 
the love of his great heart shining through his 
eyes. 

* But even while I looked back at him, and strove 
to speak, the thick yellow mist settled down again 
between us, the giddy faintness came over me, and I 
found myself'in my own chamber. That was a year 
ago. Then my cousin came home, and almost at the 
same time I heard of his death. 

She paused, and hid her face, with a low wail, in 
her hands. 

“Of your lover’s death. 
Mortmain, impatiently. 

“Yes, of Ralph’s death. It was only a little notice 
in a paper, saying that he died very suddenly in 
Paris, on his way home to America, That was all I 
ever heard, all that any one knows. Then Rowe be- 
gan to urge again that I should marry him, and my 
father urged it also. And I, weary and indifferent, 
what did I care, after all; and yesterday, when my 
father talked to me so earnestly, begging me to yield 
to his judgment, I said I would do whatever he 
thought best. So in the evening, Rowe came, and 
said that we were engaged now, and nothing should 
separate us, and he slipped this ring upon my finger. 
I did not see it, as he did so, for the room was almost 
dark, but as it slipped down my finger, it felt like a 
ring of flame; it scorched me, as if it had been red 
hot. I snatched away my hand, and would have 
pulled off the ring, but, sir, so surely as I live, 1 tell 
you the truth, another hand clasped mine, and slip- 
ped back the ring, already half-removed! A hand, 
cold as ice, a man’s hand, a hand on whose third fin- 
ger I plainly felt the ring I had placed there, three 
years ago! That hand, Mr. Mortmain, was the hand 
of my lover, Ralph Vane, and he himself has placed 
upon my finger the ring that he bought for it, in the 
bazaar at Delhi.” 

She sat, with pallid face, and wide, dark eyes, gaz- 
ing vacantly before her, and the serpents of the ring 
seemed to writhe and twist their entwined bodies, 
and the ruby eyes flashed back the lamp-light with a 
lurid glow. 

Mortmain’s eager eyes never wandered from the 
ring. 

“Go on,” said he, hoarsely. 
it.” 

“T fainted, Isuppose. When I recovered, I was on 
my bed, and attendants about me. I dismissed them, 
and sat alone in the moonlight, examining the ring, 
and longing, O, so passionately longing, to know the 
real story of my lover’s death, and how this ring had 
come to bein my cousin’s hands.” 

“If you had but known the word— well!” mur- 
mured Mortmain, feverishly. 

* All at once,” went on Katherine, dreamily, her 
eyes still fixed on vacancy, and her voice taking a 
weary, hollow tone, ‘all at once, I felt Ralph near, 
just as I feel him now. He was beside me, but I 
could not see him, could not hear him. Only I felt 
the terrible struggle that his spirit was making to 
conynunicate with mine, and it distressed me as much 
ashim. And the ring—O the ring, they were alive all 
night, those serpents were, and turning fire-hot and 
ice-cold by turns, and flashing their eager eyes just as 
they are flashing now.” 

But still she never glanced down at the ring, where 
indeed, the serpents were now writhing and quiver- 
ing with life, while their ruby eyes flashed back in- 
telligence to the baleful eyes that Mortmain fixed 
upon them. 

‘So all night long he strove, poor Ralph, to make 
me know what he would say,” pursued the girl, 
wearily, “‘and just at the last, I heard—no, not heard 
but felt, knew, that he wanted me to come to you, 
and that you could bring ustogether. So I am here.” 

The last words were but a faint whisper, and Mort- 
main, raising his eyes to her face, saw that it was 
ghastly white, even to her lips. 

Pouring some water into a wine-glass, he mingled 
with it a few drops of a subtle cordial, and made her 
drink. The effect was instantaneous, and color and 
| life flowed back to her deathly face. 


But the ring?” asked 


“T believe it, I know 
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eyes upon Mortmain. 
He looked steadily at her. 


“Have you courage, and will you give me my | 


price?” 
“My courage will not fail. 
have?” 
“The ring. I sought it for years, through all the 

Bast. It was hidden from me, and then lost. How 
it came into the possession of Shamloll, I know not, 
but he was evidently ignorant of its secret, or he 
never would have sold it for less than a king’s ran- 
som. Your lover chanced upon this secret, or it was 
taught by love’s sorcery, and you have all night been 
trying to grasp it. The ring is graven with a mighty 
spell, and he who wearing it pronounces these words, 
may summon to his side what spirit he will, whether 
that of living man or angel of the highest heaven. I 
will teach you the spell, and you shall see your lover, 
but before you leave this room, youshall give me the 
ring as my reward. Or, you may keep the ring, and 
depart ignorant of its use. Choose.” 

“Show me Ralph, and take the ring,” said Kath- 
erine, feverishly. 


What would you 


CHAPTER III. 


Wirnovt reply, Mortmain unlocked a cabinet, and 
selected, with much care, certain gums and essences 
from its drawers. These he cast upon the fire smoul- 
dering in the brazier beneath his chemical apparatus. 
A light vapor and a thick white smoke arose from 
them, and rolled in clouds through the apartment. 
The eyes of the young girl lost their dreamy softness, 
and flashed with excitement, as the fumes of the 
drugs penetrated her brain. She rose to her feet, and 
with flushed cheeks and parted lips, glanced about 
the room. 

“He is here,” said she, in a low, thrilling whisper. 
“T feel his presence—almost I can see him. Ralph!” 

“Patience! You shall hear and speak with him— 
and then the ring is mine,” muttered Mortmain. 
“ Now carefully, for to make even aslight mistake 
were to give these influences a fearful power over us. 
Repeat these words after me.” 

He seized the burning hands of the young girl in 
his own icy ones, and with his lips at her ear, whis- 
pered words that may not here be repeated. Kath- 
erine, her eyes on his, the color fading from cheek 
and lip, repeated them after him. 

Through the murky room played flashes ofa strange, 
unearthly light. Low sounds, as of innumerable 
voices whispering at her ear, perplexed her sense. 
Wherever her eyes turned, they met other eyes that 
yet never fully met her own, and from the serpents con- 
tracting and loosening their coil about her finger, came 
a mocking hiss, while their fiery eyes flashed light- 
nings back to those that never failed in their greedy 
gaze at them. 

“The spell works. 
Mortmain, hoarsely. 

“Ralph!” murmured Katherine. 

The heaving vapor rolled down more thickly upon 
her, it enveloped, it almost suffocated her. She reel- 
ed, and would have fallen, but Mortmain upheld her. 

“Courage!” murmured he, and his voice sounded 
miles away. 

Suddenly the vapor parted rapidly, and close be- 
fore the face of the fainting girl appeared another 
face, its sad eyes looking into hers, its pale, cold ftea- 
tures and still lips void of emotion, as the faces that 
look up at us trom their last pillow. 

A sob of awe and terror trembled through Kath- 
erine’s lips. 

“Notso! Ralph, do not look so at me!” wailed 
she. “Dead! Yes, I know it now.” 

“Speak to him. Ask him what you will. He can- 
not choose but answer, while you wear this ring,” 
murmured Mortmain at her ear. 

“ Ralph, is it you? Can you answer me?” asked 
Katherine, fulteringly. 

It was terrible to see those white, still lips unclose, 
and the icy breath that came between them struck a 
chill through Katherine’s fevered blood. 

“ Tcan answer.” 

*« O Ralph, are you really dead?” 

“Dead.” 

“ And how, dear Ralph, how did you die?” 

“ He wrought my death, whom last night you prom- 
ised to marry.” 

“Ralph! Spare me, Ralph!” 

“The ring,” whispered Mortmain. 
about the ring.” 

“And how did Rowe obtain the ring,” gasped 
Katherine. 

“ He took it from my dead finger. 
place it upon yours, against his will.” 

“But what must Ido, Ralph? 
death? How convict the murderer?” 

“Leave him to his conscience. It willavenge me as 
man could never do. Tell him that you know all, 
but tell it to no one else.” 

“But, Ralph, dear Ralph, tell me this. Do you 
love me there as you did here? 
love you?” 

“TI love you as you never yet loved me. T love you 
with love you cannot comprehend watil you are as I 
am. Farewell till then.” 

“But then! I shall be with you there!” cried 


Summon whom you will,” said 


*Ask him 


s 
I drove him to 


Katherine, in passionate appeal, as the cloud rolled | 


again between her and the cold, still face. 

“Wait!” 

«But yet once more, O, my own true love! Yet 
one other word, one sign that you do in very truth 
yet love me. One word, one sign!” 

Fiercely the murky cloud swirled about her head, 





How avenge your | 


Do you know how I | 
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| deafening grew the clamor in her ears, but of a sud- 
den fell an utter stillness, and Katherine felt a cold, 
| cold hand laid upon either cheek, and two icy, move- 
less lips pressed against her own, Then all went 
| from her consciousness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“THe ring!” muttered Mortmain, as Katherine 
heavily opened her eyes, and looked about her. Over 
her head, through the open window, the stars looked 
coldly down upon her, and the chill night air fell 
soothingly upon her heated brow. The last wreatlis 
of odorous vapor were slowly finding their way out, 
and the fire was extinguished. Katherine, with an 
effort, rose to her feet, and stared vacantly at Mort- 
main. 

“The ring!” repeated he, impatiently. 

Mechanically she drew it off and gave it to him. 
He placed it on his own finger, and the flashing eyes 
of the serpents exultantly met his own. 

“The treasures of the earth are mine!’’ exclaimed 
he. 

Katherine remained gazing vacantly at him. He 
raised his eyes, and met hers. 

“Well! Are yousatisfied?” asked he, impatiently. 

“T don’t remember. What was it? Icame here— 
what did I come for?” stammered Katherine. 

Mortmain regarded her attentively. 

* Yes Lsee,” muttered he. “ The bow has been over- 
strained, and for a while must rest unstrung. It is 
aswell. Katherine, listen to me. You have seen 
and heard strange things to-night, and already they 
are passing from your mind, Do not try to retain 
them, it is better not. Above all, do not attempt to 
repeat what has happened here to-night. I will not 
forget you, I will see that the only good that could 
come to you from this, is effected. You will not be 
forced to marry this man you hate.” 

“T will marry none but Ralph. I promised him,” 
said Katherine, vacantly. 

“Poor child! You shall at least not marry this 
murderer,” murmured Mortmain. 

He stepped to the door, and summoned the old ser- 
vant who waited patiently below. 

“ Ambrose, take this young woman to the village. 
See her safe, and watch her enter her own home, but 
do not be seen accompanying her. It is not yet so 
late that she will be missed.” 

In silence, Ambrose obeyed, and an hour later, 
Katherine, unmissed and unnoticed, had safely re- 
entered her father’s house. 

The same night, Ambrose conveyed a mysterious 
message from his master to Rowe Hamilton. A mes- 
sage so ambiguous, that the old servant himself had 
no idea of its meaning, but yet so distinet to the guilty’ 
man who heard it, that his knees knocked together, 
and his very heart quivered with terror at the menace 
it conveyed. 

The next morning, with scant farewell to even his 
own family, and none at all to his betrothed, the 
trembling wretch left Wilde forever, and even his 
name was soon forgotten, in a place where he had 
never won either respect or affection, 

Close upon the wonder at his departure, came an- 
other, in the news that the old Mortmain place was 
again deserted, and its two mysterious inmates had 
departed, no man knew whither, or how. 

Its late occupancy had done nothing to remove the 
mysterious horror that had so long hung over it, and 
the lovely house still stands shaded by its funereal 
evergreens, and slowly mouldering to decay. Not 
the hardiest, or the most poverty-stricken of all the 
inhabitants of the country side, would accept that 
domain as a gift, with the proviso of occupancy. 

Katherine Lewes remained for many months ina 
state of apathetic melancholy, but youth and health 
finally triumphed, and she recovered so far as to take 
an active share in the affairs of life. 

But the events of her visit to Mortmain’s laboratory 
remain deep buried in her heart, an ugly dream that 
she never can fully understand, and never willingly 
recalls. 





LEANING ON A GENTLEMAN’S ARM. 

A short essay might be written on this subject, as 
one sees it practised on the evening and moonlight 
promenades. Without knowing a single person, it is 
possible to determine the exact degree of relationship 
they sustain by this simple and involuntary indica- 
tion. There is the comfortable /ook matrimonial, 
allowed only to stout, respectable fathers and mothers 
of grown-up sons and daughters; and the lounge con- 
fidential, indulged in by cousins, and sometimes, 





| is the gentle pressure of trust from the young wife, and 
the daring pressure, shameless, of a married flirt. 
The light touch of a young girl upon a strange coat 
sleeve, and the tender fold of a lover and his pretty 


| fiancee. 
' 


especially if one could follow the promenaders out of 

' the glare of the gaslight and into the shadows of the 

' walks and avenues; but the most disagreeable of all 
is the formerly fashionable juxtaposition of shoulder 
to shoulder, the gentleman’s arm held in at an angle, 
to support the elbow ofa young lady. This close and 
confidential style is still affeeted by some very loud 
talking and showy young ladies, but whether gentle- 

|} men generally adinire it or not in young women is a 
doubtful question. 


——- >— 


| 
Zeal is very blind or badly regulated when it en- 
| croaches upon the rights of others. 


when there is mischief afoot, and they are not fight- | 
ing, by affectionate brothers and sisters. Then there | 


| 
A hundred other methods might be enumerated, 
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THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
BY MRS. L. 8. ~OODWIN. 


Aslant through the cold panes is falling 
The gleam of the Northern star 

On the white face of our Willie— 
His father away at the war. 


He never will see his darling, 
Ilis beautiful first-born son, 

Till they meet in heaven—it may be 
Or ever the war is done. 


My heart, how it clung to my treasure, 
‘Till from pain they laid him to rest; 

O Willie, my heart's in your casket, 
And only the pain in my breast! 


How still would he lie in his cradle, 
With eyes that seemed gazing afar, 

On footmen and horsemen with banners, 
And all the gay trappings of war. 


So, I said, I had sat by my window 
At twilight, at carly morn, 

Thinking ever of Willie's father, 
While our baby was yet unborn. 


When they laid my boy in my bosom, 
By the light of the morning star 

I studied to trace the likeness 
Of one who was gone to the war. 


O Willie, smile on me once more— 
Once more out of thy shroud; 

Thy mother will die with the longing, 
And go to you over the cloud! 


When first at the name of his father, 
As I whispered it soft in his ear, 
He smiled, I wrote to my soldier 
e The news, with a mother’s fond tear. 


He was coming—was coming to see us: 
His wife and his baby, he said; 

Ah! how can I point to the graveyard, 
And tell him our Willie is dead ? 


O, could I but keep this clay idol, 
As ‘tis lying befure me now, 

Till its father could come and once worship— 
Once kiss the sweet lips and pure brow! 


The frock half embroidered lies yonder, 
The cap with bright tassels and frill; 
I wanted to make him so pretty— 
But O, he is beautiful still! 


When another eve curtains my chamber, 
Where to-night I watch by my dead, 

All alone I shall sit looking upward, 
‘Mong the stars whither Willie has fled, 


ra 
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LOYAL. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


* But we !—we empty heart and home 
Of life's life, love! We bear to think 
You're gone,—to feel you may not come,— 
To hear the door-latch stir and clink, 
Yet no more you! nor sink."’ 


*“ RoscoMMON, do you drink that pledge?” 
The voice that spoke by the gentleman’s side was 
low and soft, but with a tone of pained surprise. 
Roscommon Howe held high a glass of wine—round 
the table went the cry— 
“Success to the confederacy!” 
The ladies smiled encouragement, all save Louise 
Dumaine, the daughter of the host. 
Roscommon turned to look at the girl who sat by 
his side; he lowered his glass to the table and said: 
“You would have me drink to the South, Louise? 
I do not understand you.” 
Roscommon’s fair, haughty face was flushed with 
excitement, his deep blue eyes blazed with light. 
Louise saw that light soften, but intensify, as his gaze 
met hers. A carmine rose to the girl’s cheeks; she 
was earnest in her words—so earnest that her lover 
felt with a pang the first disagreement between them. 
“My meaning is plain,” she said. ‘ Do you pledge 
a confederacy ?” 
“Tam a Georgian!’ Roscommon’s accents were 
low, but thrilling with emphasis. 
“Then be a true man!” exclaimed Louise, with 
something of reproach in her voice. 
“But you are the daughter of Judge Dumaine, 
Louise, what can you mean?” 
“Howe, man, why don’t you drink to the most 

glorious of sentiments? Come, pledge with us!” 
cried the host, looking with ill-concealed suspicion 
| toward the two. 

The company looked that way; Roscommon raised 
his glass. 

** Pardon me,” he said; ‘ but though I am dilatory, 
[ drink with all my heart. 
| to the South, gentlemen.” 

“ Bravo, Howe!” cried one. “Tf all our young men 
were like you, our army would march from one tri- 
umph to another.” 





My life and my service 


Louise let her glass remain; she leaned back, try- 
ing hard to conceal an expression of annoyance and 
| disdain as she looked down the table and saw all the 


guests evidently so interested, so enthusiastic about | 


the subject of conversation. 


was educated at the North,” said a lady, whose son, 


in the uniform of a captain in the rebel army, sat by | 


her side. ‘‘ She has not tasted her wine.” 











“T was educated in Boston, madam,” replied Lou- 
ise, with the slightest inflection of pride in her accent. 

Judge Dumaine laughed, but there seemed a frown 
in his laugh. 

**T must have my child educated, Mrs. Livermore,” 
he said. ‘ You fancy she has imbibed a bit of the 
radical, do you? °Tis nothing, I assure you. You 
cannot expect her to be so bitter against the North; 
her mother, you know, was a Boston woman.” 

Mrs, Livermore bowed, and said, suavely : 

“Her father, Il am happy to see, is a Southern 
man.” 

“To the heart’s core, madam!” responded Judge 
Dumaine, ‘ Let my country try me!” 

As the ladies entered the parlor, Mrs. Livermore 
said to Louise, with one of her soft smiles that so often 
appeared to conceal a barbed arrow: 

“T beg of you, Miss Dumaine, not to exercise your 
power in persuading Mr. Howe from the glorious 
course about which he seemed so earnest.” 

Louise felt icy cold; to think of a difference between 
her and Roscommon was dreadful,—to have others 
notice it and speak of it was almost unendurable. 
She coldly met the insinuating eyes of Mrs, Liver- 
more, and replied: 

“ Mr. Howe will probably do what he believes is his 
duty.” 

Silenced by those repellant eyes, Mrs. Livermore 
refrained from uttering the words that rose to her 
lips. 

It was late before the gentlemen returned from 
dinner to the parlor. When they did, plans were dis- 
cussed with warmth and with animation. It was in 
the early part of the rebellion, and Georgia had but 
lately seceded. There were several military men 
present, and they grew excited over their talk. The 
ladies sympathized and arnlauded. Louise sat with 
surface smile and polite attention. 

At last the company rose to go. Roscommon lin- 
gered after the adieux of the others were said. He 
came back from the hall to the parlor, deserted save 
by the girl who sat in the low chair by one of the re- 
cessed windows. She had thrown up the window and 
was listening to the murmuring flow of the Savannah, 
The conflict in her heart was more fierce, more strong 
than any she had ever known before. She struggled 
for that self-command which seemed slipping from 
her. 

Roscommon came and stood by her; the silence 
between them was too piercing. He could not bear it 
longer than that minute which seemed so long. He 
put one hand softly on her head, his heart uttered a 
benediction with it, and the heart of Louise felt the 
unspoken blessing. 

“Louise, what is it?” he asked, bending down, 
seeking to look into those drooping eyes. His voice 
was almost tremulous, sweet and grave. 

Louise was afraid she could not control her utter- 
ance; she knew better than he how fearful was the 
coming struggle. 

*« Tell me,” he said, coming still closer. 

She looked up at last, with clear gaze. 

“Can you ask what it is? Were you not present at 
dinner? O, Roscommon! how can you strike hands 
with the leaders of such a cause as that?” 

Roscommon sat down opposite her, his face wearing 
that sadness and deprecation which makes the well 
featured blonde countenance look, at such times, so 
like chiselled marble. 

“Tt is more reasonable for me to ask you, Louise, 
how can you wish me to feel otherwise? Iam more 
surprised than I can tell you. I am every inch a 
Southerner. How can I be disloyal to all the senti- 
ments ever inculcated fnto my childish heart? Your 
residence in Boston has taught you strange things.” 

He spoke calmly, though with force. The face of 
Louise flushed, her eyes flashed. 

“My life in Boston taught me freedom,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ My soul as wellas intellect were educated 
there. There is a people there. If we separate from 
the North, we commit political suicide! I wash my 
hands of such self-murder!”” 

Her voice rang through the room in subdued yet 
powerful music. Roscommon felt as though she were 
somehow removed from him,—as though he were no 
longer near her as before. He rose and walked the 
room with disturbed steps; he had guessed something 
of these feelings of Louise, though not of half their 
strength or extent. Heir toa large cotton plantation 
—his father and mother being the kindest and best of 
guardians to their slaves—being of that rare class 
held up by admirers of slavery as a sample of all the 
rest—young Howe had passed his life thus far in the 
happy belief that this life was the true one for him. 
Honest and enthusiastic in his love for his native 


South, he entered with ardor into the lists with her . 


defenders. He had never been abroad—no terrible 
consequence of slavery had ever come directly under 
his notice. In his lifetime he had had but one sorrow. 


When he was sixteen he lost a sister five years 





| He stayed by her chair. 
“Itis evident, Judge Dumaine, that your daughter | 


younger than he—his only sister; and the dreadful 
uncertainty attending her disappearance made his 
memory of that time still more painful. But they be- 
lieved her to be drowned in the river, for her hat was 
found on its banks, the sole trace they could ever 
discover. To his youthful heart this shock had been 
so terrible, his love for his sister had been so devoted, 
that he still cherished her memory as one of the dear- 
est things in the world to him. Saving this, his life 
had flowed in that happy channel which makes one 
amazed and terrified at the premonition of misfortune. 
All his soul was in the 
question he asked. 

Do you not, then, love me?” 

“It is because that I love you that it is killing me 


' to know that you are wrong,” she replied, raising her 
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brown eyes to the gaze bent down apon her, He saw 
there that exquisite love which he had hoped would 
bless his life, 

* But all my impulses, all my education tell me that 
I am-right. Do not talk to me like this, Louise. 
While you speak thus there seems to open between us 
some terrible gulf, I stretch out my arms in vain tor 

Tears sprang to his eyes; he bent stiddenly and 
raised her in his arms with an impetuosity as though 
ho were bridging that gulf. 

“Let me go from you with the assurance of your 
love,” he whispered. “ You will think better of our 
cause when your lover has given service to it—” 

“No, T cannot have it so!” interrupted Louise, 
withdrawing herself from his embrace, and speaking 
with passionate vehemence. “ Ever since L lived at 
the North, T have seen, as L never saw before, the in- 
iquity of our government—the blackness of the sin 
upon us, Roscommon, you have never known how | 
have longed to be free from this wickedness,—longed 
that you, of all others, should not participate in 
it.” 

“Youware anti-slavery?” cried Roscommon. “It 
would be dangerous for you to talk like this—tor my 
sake be careful.” 

“ For your sake,” murmured Louise, “ for your sake 
I would do so much!” 

Roscommon had that to tell her which now seemed 
to him almost impossible. Finally he said: 

“ You would have me place duty before everything, 
Louise—even before my wish to stay with you,” 

Louise shivered. What she anticipated was coming. 

“They have offered me the colonelcy of the 
Georgia regiment,” he said, with an effort. Louise 
said nothing. Though she had dreaded this moment 
for months past, the anguish was more dreadful than 
she could have thought. “This does not make you 
detest me, does it?” he asked, 

“Nothing can do that,” she answered. 

In the silence that followed, the girl was striving to 
command her lips to pronounce the sentence of un- 
happiness for them both. 

“This war separates us,” she said, at last. 

“ But only for a time,” he said. 

“1 do not mean that,” she said, in a st range voice ; 
“JT mean forever!” 

Her head sank on the window seat; life seemed 
leaving her. Roscommon’s face became deadly white. 
He had not expected this, 

“ Louise!” he cried, and became mute like the marble 
he looked to be. 

Now that the dreadful words had passed her lips, 
Louise felt like the swimmer who has lost all hope, 
and who yields to the waves around him, She could 
not retreat—she could not expect him to change from 
the faith in which he believed so firmly. She expected 
fierce remonstrances, strong words—for these she 
imagined herself prepared—but not for the low tones, 
the soft fire that blazed from Roscommon’seyes. He 
sank on a low seat by her side; his penetrating gaze 
drew her face up. 

“You cannot have meant those words—not for me, 
Louise. Recall them. To think of them is death!” 

Louise looked for amoment into those pleading eyes. 

“God help me!” she cried. “I did mean those 
words. I can make nothing else seem right.” 

“Then God pity me!’ exclaimed Roscommon, 

He knew Louise too well to doubt her determina- 
tion, He was generous enough to know what her | 
sufferings must be, but there rose a furious desire to 
overmaster all her resolutions with fierce words— 
such words as burned red-hot in his heart. Louise, 
who could not remove her eyes from that mutual gaze, 
saw the agitation which seemed ready to overwhelm 
them both. A strange fear—it seemed a fear of her- 
self—came to her; she put out both her hands in 
deprecation, Roscommon 
He rose, 

* At least you love me,” he said. 

She looked up at him, He turned from her with 
anguished face. 

“ You must not look at me so!” he cried, “or I can 
never leave you.” 

Louise rose. Afterwards she thought of that mo- 
ment as one thinks of a time when the waves of eter- 
nal sorrow seemed rolling and drowning. 

A week after, while Judge Dumaine sat alone with | 
his daughter in their parlor, he suddenly remarked: | 

“ Roscommon has gone with his regiment. What | 
is the trouble between you two? You are sensible 
enough, I hope, to know better than to indulge in a 
lover’s quarrel—at such a time, too.” | 

He waited for her response, and she said: 

“There has been no such quarrel.” | 

Something in his daughter’s tone made Judge Du- 
maine look earnestly at her. He laid down his paper. 

* What is it?” he asked. | 

Louise grew resolute. | 

“T have always deeply regretted that Roscommon | 
was a slave owner. Now that he is rebel, also, I 
cannot marry him!” 

Dumaine looked fearfully angry, and as usual at 
such times, he grew contemptuous, 

* You will perhaps be disowning your father, soon. 
He is both slave holder and rebel. 
conscience endured him so long?” 

Louise grew white. At best, there was but little 
sympathy between her and her father. She said, 
slowly: 

“IT cannot help what my father does; but I can 
choose my husband.” 

“And this is woman’s love!” exclaimed Dumaine. 
“You were not worthy of Roscommon.” 

Louise was silent. Her father looked at her a mo- 
Ment. He felt uneasy, and somewhat fearful concern- 
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“J was educated in Boston, madam,” replied Lou- 
ise, with the slightest inflection of pride in her accent. 
Judge Dumaine laughed, but there seemed a frown 

in his laugh. ; 

‘© must have my child educated, Mrs. Livermore,” 

| hesaid. “You fancy she has imbibed a bit of the 
| radical, do you? °Tis nothing, I assure you. You 
cannot expect her to be so bitter against the North; 
| her mother, you know, was a Boston woman.” 
Mrs, Livermore bowed, and said, suavely : 
“Her father, 1 am happy to see, is a Southern 
man.” 
| ‘To the heart’s core, madam!” responded Judge 
Dumaine, “Let my country try me!” 

As the ladies entered the parlor, Mrs. Livermore 
said to Louise, with one of her soft smiles that so often 
appeared to conceal a barbed arrow: 

| “beg of you, Miss Dumaine, not to exercise your 
power in persuading Mr, Howe from the glorious 
course about which he seemed so earnest.” 

| Louise felt icy cold; to think of a difference between 

| her and Roscommon was dreadful,—to have others 
notice it and speak of it was almost unendurable. 
She coldly met the insinuating eyes of Mrs, Liver- 
more, and replied: 

“ Mr. Howe will probably do what he believes is his 
duty.” 

Silenced by those repellant eyes, Mrs. Livermore 
refrained from uttering the words that rose to her 
lips. 

It was late before the gentlemen returned from 
dinner to the parlor. When they did, plans were dis- 

, cussed with warmth and with animation. It was in 
the early part of the rebellion, and Georgia had but 
lately seceded. There were several military men 

| present, and they grew excited over their talk. The 
ladies sympathized and applauded. Louise sat with 
surface smile and polite attention. 

At last the company rose to go. Roscommon lin- 
gered after the adieux of the others were said. He 
came back from the hall to the parlor, deserted save 
by the girl who sat in the low chair by one of the re- 
cessed windows. She had thrown up the window and 
was listening to the murmuring flow of the Savannah, 
The conflict in her heart was more fierce, more strong 

| than any she had ever known before. She struggled 
for that self-command which seemed slipping from 
her. 

Roscommon came and stood by her; the silence 
between them was too piercing. He could not bear it 
longer than that minute which seemed so long. He 

| put one hand softly on her head, his heart uttered a 
benediction with it, and the heart of Louise felt the 

, unspoken blessing. 

“Louise, what is it?” he asked, bending down, 
seeking to look into those drooping eyes. His voice 
was almost tremulous, sweet and grave. 

Louise was afraid she could not control her utter- 
ance; she knew better than he how fearful was the 
coming struggle. 

| Tell me,” he said, coming still closer. 

She looked up at last, with clear gaze. 

“Can you ask what it is? Were you not present at 
dinner? ©, Roscommon! how can you strike hands 
with the leaders of such a cause as that?” 

Roscommon sat down opposite her, his face wearing 
that sadness and deprecation which makes the well 
featured blonde countenance look, at such times, so 
like chiselled marble. 

“Tt is more reasonable for me to ask you, Louise, 
how can you wish me to feel otherwise? Iam more 
surprised than I can tell you. I am every inch a 
Southerner. How can I be disloyal to all the senti- 
ments ever inculeated fnto my childish heart? Your 
residence in Boston has taught you strange things.” 

He spoke calmly, though with force. The face of 
Louise flushed, her eyes flashed. 

‘My life in Boston taught me freedom,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ My soul as wellas intellect were educated 
there. There is a people there. If we separate from 
the North, we commit political suicide! I wash my 
hands of such self-murder!” 

Her voice rang through the room in subdued yet 
powerful music. Roscommon felt as though she were 
somehow removed from him,—as though he were no 
longer near her as before. He rose and walked the 
room with disturbed steps; he had guessed something 
of these feelings of Louise, though not of half their 
strength or extent. Heir toa large cotton plantation 
—his father and mother being the kindest and best of 
guardians to their slaves—being of that rare clas 
held up by admirers of slavery as a sample of all the 
rest—young Howe had passed his life thus far in the 
happy belief that this life was the true one for him. 
Honest and enthusiastic in his love for his native 
South, he entered with ardor into the lists with her 
defenders, He had never been abroad—no terrible 

‘onsequence of slavery had ever come directly under 

ais notice. In his lifetime he had had but one sorrow. 


When he was sixteen he lost a sister five years 
vounger than he—his only sister; and the dreadful 
nncertainty attending her disappearance made his 
nemory of that time still more painful. But they be- 
ieved her to be drowned in the river, for her hat was 
ound on its banks, the sole trace they could ever 
liscover. To his youthful heart this shock had been 
so terrible, his love for his sister had been so devoted, 
hat he still cherished her memory as one of the dear- 
st things in the world to him. Saving this, his life 
had flowed in that happy channel which makes one 
mazed and terrified at the premonition of misfortune. 
'Te stayed by her chair. All his soul was in the 
juestion he asked, 
* Do you not, then, love me?” 
“It is because that I love you that it is killing me 
o know that you are wrong,” she replied, raising her 
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brown eyes to the gaze bent down upon her, He saw 
there that exquisite love which he had hoped would 
bless his life. 

“ But all my impulses, all my education tell me that 
I am-right. Do not talk to me like this, Lovise. 
While you speak thus there seems to open between us 
some terrible gulf. LI stretch out my arms in vain for 
you.” 

Tears sprang to his eyes; he bent suddenly and 
raised her in his arms with an impetuosity as though 
he were bridging that gulf. 

“Let me go from you with the assurance of your 
love,” he whispered. You will think better of our 
cause when your lover has given service to it—” 

“No, I cannot have it so!” interrupted Louise, 
withdrawing herself from his embrace, and speaking 
with passionate vehemence. ‘ Ever since I lived at 
the North, I have seen, as I never saw before, the in- 
iquity of our government—the blackness of the sin 
upon us. Roscommon, you have never known how 1 
have longed to be free from this wickedness,—longed 
that you, of all others, should not participate in 
it.” 

“Youare anti-slavery?” cried Roscommon. “It 
would be dangerous for you to talk like this—for my 
sake be careful.” 

“ For your sake,” murmured Louise, “ for your sake 
I would do so much!” 

Roscommon hal that to tell her which now seemed 
to him almost impossible. Finally he said: 

“You would have me place duty before everything, 
Louise—even before my wish to stay with you.” 

Louise shivered, What she anticipated was coming. 

“They have offered me the colonelcy of the — 
Georgia regiment,” he said, with an effort. Louise 
said nothing. Though she had dreaded this moment 
for months past, the anguish was more dreadful than 
she could have thought. ‘This does not make you 
detest me, does it?” he asked. 

“Nothing can do that,” she answered. 

In the silence that followed, the girl was striving to 
command her lips to pronounce the sentence of un- 
happiness for them both. 

“This war separates us,” she said, at last. 

* But only for a time,” he said. 

“JT do not mean that,” she said, in a strange voice; 
“YT mean forever!” 

Her head sank on the window seat; life seemed 
leaving her. Roscommon’s face became deadly white. 
He had not expected this. 

* Louise!” he cried, and became mute like the marble 
he looked to be. 

Now that the dreadful words had passed her lips, 
Louise felt like the swimmer who has lost all hope, 
and who yields to the waves around him. She could 
not retreat—she could not expect him to change from 
the faith in which he believed so firmly. She expected 
fierce remonstrances, strong words—for these she 
imagined herself prepared—but not for the low tones, 
the soft fire that blazed from Roscommon’seyes. He 
sank on a low seat by her side; his penetrating gaze 
drew her face up. 

“You cannot have meant those words—not for me, 
Louise. Recallthem. To think of them is death!’ 

Louise looked for amoment into those pleading eyes. 

“God help me!” she cried. I did mean those 
words. I can make nothing else seem right.” 

“Then God pity me!” exclaimed Roscommon, 

He knew Louise too well to doubt her determina- 
tion. He was generous enough to know what her 
sufferings must be, but there rose a furious desire to 
overmaster all her resolutions with fierce words— 
such words as burned red-hot in his heart. Louise, 
who could not remove her eyes from that mutual gaze, 
saw the agitation which seemed ready to overwhelm 
them both. A strange fear—it seemed a fear of her- 
self—came to her; she put out both her hands in 
deprecation. Roscommon understood and heeded. 
He rose. 

* At least you love me,” he said. 

She looked up at him, He turned from her with 
anguished face. 

“ You must not look at me so!” he cried, ‘‘ or I can 
never leave you.” 

Louise rose. Afterwards she thought of that mo- 
ment as one thinks of a time when the waves of eter- 
nal sorrow seemed rolling and drowning. 

A week after, while Judge Dumaine sat alone with 
his daughter in their parlor, he suddenly remarked: 

“ Roscommon has gone with his regiment. What 
is the trouble between you two? You are sensible 
enough, I hope, to know better than to indulge in a 
lover’s quarrel—at such a time, too.” 

He waited for her response, and she said: 

“There has been no such quarrel.” 

Something in his daughter’s tone made Judge Du- 
maine look earnestly at her. He laid down his paper. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

Louise grew resolute. 

“T have always deeply regretted that Roscommon 
was a slave owner. Now that he is @ rebel, also, I 
cannot marry him!” 

Dumaine looked fearfully angry, and as usual at 
such times, he grew contemptuous, 

“ You will perhaps be disowning your father, soon. 
He is both slave holder and rebel. How has your 
conscience endured him so long?” 

Louise grew white. At best, there was but little 
sympathy between her and her father. She said, 
slowly: 

“Teannot help what my father does; but I can 
choose my husband.” 

“And this is woman’s love!” exclaimed Dumaine. 

“You were not worthy of Roscommon.” 
Louise was silent. Her father looked at her a mo- 
ment. He felt uneasy, and somewhat fearful concern- 
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ing her political setitiments. They might get him 
into trouble. 

“ You had better go North,” he said, at last. 

Louise looked up eagerly. 

* May I go—to Aunt Mabel’s?” she asked. 

“If Lean get you there—and I think L can,” he 
replied. ‘* You will be safer there.” 





It is two years since Roscommon parted from Louise 
in that house by the Savannah river. Since then, 
Louise has been in Massachusetts. In the house of 
her mother’s sister the Southern girl finds peace and | 
sympathy—happiness can only come with those blue 
eyes she has renounced, and which may now be closed 
forever. She thinks of these Northern girls whose 
lovers are fighting the righteous battle, as blessed 
above her; for her lover’s cause she cannot even pray. 

Roscommon has led his regiment into terrible strug- 
gles; they followed him bravely and well. If Ros- 
common’s high soul saw things among the chivalry 
which seemed strange and unchivalrous, it only made 
him all the more a servant of purity and honor. Sadly 
he discovered many deceits, many falsehoods; but he 
could not but love that fair South for which he was 
fighting. If some men in high places were untrue, 
he knew that others were honest with themselves. 
He was in North Carolina; his regiment was encamp- 
ed by a small stream near the coast. They had been 
idle for several weeks. Roscommon had but to follow 
the routine of camp life,—to keep his regiment in 
order—for the rest of the time he had nothing to do 
but gallop along the low flats, or lie under some tree 
and listen to the lash of the waters in the sound. 
His men called him the “sad colonel,” because he 
could not join in the revelries in which other officers 
mingled. Roscommon was not happy. The memory 
of a lost happiness was always present with him. He 
wondered where were his buoyant hopes that had 
dawned so brightly on his opening manhood. Now 
he lived only because he did live. Then he had 
thought that to live was grand and glorious. 

The waves of the sea murmured against the coast; 
he raised himself from his recumbent position and 
sat leaning against the trunk of a pine, that he might 
look across the blue waters. He wondered if, in her 
Northern home, Louise Dumaine ever wandered by 
this ocean’s side. Had she really forgotten him? 
She had said she would always love him. 

A clatter of hoofs near him. He turned his head, 
and saw the major of his regiment. Major Dalton 
dismounted and came toward him, saying: 

“Tm glad I’ve found you at last, colonel. The boys 
are having a devil of a time up there.” 

Roscommon sprang to his feet, visions of court- 
martials and insubordination rising before him. The 
major laughed a little as he replied: 

* Don’t be alarmed; it isn’t a rebellion.” 

Roscommon mounted his horse, and said: 

“Tell me about it as we ride.” 

“You know General James owns a plantation up 
the river a piece?” asked Major Dalton. 

Roscommon nodded, and the major continued, “ It 
appears his family generally reside in Mobile, but a 





few months ago they came on here to stay, as the 
general expected to be in the State for some time. | 
They brought a colored gitl with them—a waiting- | 
maid of Mrs. James’s—a confoundedly handsome one, | 
too. One of our lieutenants went over to General | 
James’s plantation this morning, after some sort of | 
provision. He had occasion to go into the house, and | 
saw Mrs. James. While there, she asked him to what | 
regiment he bel 1, and who com ledit. When | 
he mentioned your name, her maid, who sat beside | 
her sewing, started up in great agitation and cried, | 
*O, that is the name—Roscommon Howe!’ Her mis- | 
tress quieted her as well as she could, remarking to | 
the lieutenant that ever since they had owned her— | 
some three years—she had always acted strangely if | 
the name of Howe had been mentioned before her.” | 

Major Dalton paused and looked keenly at his 
colonel. He perhaps suspected one of those connec- | 
tions so common in the South, and admired his ofticer’s 
taste in beauty. | 

“Are you interested, colonel?” he asked. | 

Roscommon was both interested and annoyed. | 

“Yes; go on,” he said. | 

“ The lieutenant came away, but had not got out of | 
the grounds before he was overtaken by this hand- | 
some maid, who begged he would conduct her to Colo- | 
nel Roscommon Howe. The gallant lieutenant could | 
hardly refuse; he rather liked it—you know he has | 
aneye for beauty, and enjoyed such a tete-a-tete. 
He brought her into camp, and begged hard to take | 
care of her till you came back; but I saw the girl, and | 
Icouldn’t help pitying her, she is so well-bred, and | 
s0—as I said before—so devilish handsome. I put her 
into my tent and set a guard over her, and came after 
you,—for she is in a hurry to sce you—expecting 
somebody after her from General James’s plantation. 
Your boys are rather amused at the idea of this girl’s 
coming to see their ‘sad colonel.’ Whatdo you think 
of it all?” 

Roscommon urged his horse. 

**T cannot imagine,” he said, and he could not,—he 
never was more puzzled in his life. 

The soldiers who had been sauntering near the 
| major’s tent, walked away when they saw the two 
| officers riding up. Roscommon felt a tremulous haste, 

an eager precipitancy which he had not known for a 
| long @hile. He pushed noiselessly before the major 
| into the tent. The girl sat there alone, her head 
| turned from the entrance, so that only her profile was 
visible. Simply clad, there seemed grace in every 
| fold of her drapery. You felt yourself in the presence 
| of alady. Her clearcut features were defined against 
| the light, her heavy brown hair drooped low, her eye- 








lashes rested on her cheek; but for all her quietness, | 


there seemed an air of expectancy in her attitude. 
Roscommon’s heart throbbed hard. 
step and said: 

“Did you wish to see me?” 

The major stood a step behind, watching this un- 
usual interview; for there seemed something unusual 
even now. 

The girl rose to her feet as he spoke, and looked at 
Roscommon earnestly; her large, black eyes scanned 
every feature of the blonde, bearded man before her. 
She stood fullin the light of the impromptu window 
of the tent. She motioned him to come nearer the 
light. 

“Then you are Roscommon Howe?” she said, with 
something of disappointment in her yoice. That voice 
rang through the soul of her listener, awakening 
memories that were some of the dearest. What was 
it in her voice? 

“Are you Roscommon Howe?” she repeated. 

oe Dh Mae 

The girl clasped her hands. 

“Then, for pity’s sake, tell me who I am! Your 
name is the most vivid of a host of dim memovies of 
a large house by a broad river. I have always hada 
presentiment that if I ever found Roscommon Howe, 
he would tell me who I am.” 

Roscommon seized her hands and looked deep into 
those beautiful eyes. A bewildered, halt-recognizing 
look came to the girl’s face. 

“T will tell you,” said Roscommon; ‘ you are 
Marion Howe. You were not drowned—you were 
stolen and sold.” 

He watched her as memory went back over the long 
years. Her face grew colorless. Major Dalton saw 
then how strangely brother and sister resembled each 
other, though one was light, the other dark. 

“Marion was my name long ago,” she said—‘ Mari- 
on—and my brother sometimes called me Marie; he 
rowed me on the river.” 

Roscommon’s eyes grew moist; he watched her 
retrospective face. . 

* And that was before those dreadful men took me. 
After that, I was ill—so ill that I never could remem- 
ber before what was my name, or where I lived; but 
after a long time I remembered Roscommon Howe, 
though I could not tell to whom it belonged. They 
sold me. My God! The lite I have led! I am a 
slave!” 

Roscommon shivered. He suddenly clasped the 
girl in his arms. 

“You are my sister!” he exclaimed. 

She remained in his arms with a satisfied look. 

“T know it,” she said—* I see it in your eyes. Now 
your cap is off, I remember Roscommon’s forehead 
and hair. But you have changed—you have grown 
to beaman.” Thensuddenly, and with alarm—* but 
can you take me from slavery ?—can you prove that I 
am your sister?” 

* T will!”’ said Roscommon, and Marion could not 
doubt that tone. 

Roscommon fulfilled his promise. In the dreary in- 
vestigations which that fulfillment occasioned, all his 


| soul revolted against that system which he had up- 
held. It was his own flesh and blood that had suffer- | 


ed and been despised. Home to his own heart came 
the facts, the miseries of his sister’s life. He thanked 
God for his sister’s life and honor—that honor which 
she had been obliged to guard at such fearful risks. 
He would not need to learn that lesson again; for 
Roscommon Howe to believe, was todo. By the time 


Marion was declared his sister and free, he had re- | 


signed his commission. To free his slaves in the 
present condition of his State, was impossible. He 


could not get free papers for them. Some day he | 


hoped to do justice to them. 

With infinite care and privacy, he left the South 
with his sister. Regret held possession of his heart as 
he left that soil he still so truly loved; but now he 


| hoped for a higher future for his country. Disgust 


and wonder at his blindness overcame him. He real- 


| ized that only when we feel the wound ourselves, do 


we really know its pain. 

As the ship bore him away, a thrilling hope grew 
stronger and stronger. To Louise Dumaine he could 
now offer a clean heart and hand. Would she still be 


free to accept that love he had always given her? In | 
the summer time of New England he came to her, | 


with broken fortunes, but a nobler life. 


“My life was mean and incomplete,” he said, after | 
y 


he had told herall; ‘I will look forward to something 
better. But O, Louise, I cannot be happy unless you 
love me.” 


Her hand softly touched the head bent toward her. | 


“Then be happy,” she said. 





TEA. 
About the year 1591 the Dutch East India Company 
brought into Europe the dried leaves of the tea shrub, 


and taught the method of producing an agreeable | 


beverage by infusing them in boiling water. This 
seems to have been so much approved of that by the 
year 1660, it became a favorite drink in coffee-houses ; 
and the government, taking advantage of this cireum- 
stance, imposed a duty of eightpence a gallon on the 
liquor sold in those places, At this period the price 
of tea is stated to have been about sixty cents per 
pound; and being thus too dear to be bought by the 
general consumer in the leaf, its infusion was ordina- 
rily purchased ready made, at so much per pint, 
quart, or gallon. The first importation of tea by the 
English East India Company was in 1669, when two 
canisters, weighing 143 pounds, were forwarded to 
England by the resident merchants at Canton. About 
1720, tea was generally drunk by the middle classes of 


, society. 


He advanced a | 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WOMAN AND WAR. 


BY FLETA. 


| 


* What do women know about war?” 

Why, everything, of course. What don’t they 
know? Are they not just as patriotic as the mascu- 
line portion of the community? Haven't they sung 
“The Star Spangled Banner” on the slightest provo- 
| eation, and lionized every uniform that fell in their 
way? Don’t they worship valor and shoulderstraps, 
and wade through all the long, prosy messages of the 
President and governorsjust trom pure love of country 
—and wouldn’t they make splendid soldiers, too, if 
the * powers that be” would only give them a chance? 
Why, they would learn every order in the manual 
from ‘*Charge Haversacks” to—to— Salute your 
partners ” (guess that’s it—haven’t looked at Hardee 
lately) in half the time that it takes a man to doit! 

To be sure they couldn’t carry their guns and rations 
| ona march, for they would have to take their sun- 
shades along to keep from getting sunburned, and 
hold their dresses up, or the dust would spoil the 
flounces—2nd after they had encamped out one night 
they would spend all the next day in concocting cat- 
nip tea to prevent taking cold. Then they wouldn’t 
be ready for a bayonet charge until they had brushed 
their hair and arranged their bonnet strings so that 
they would look respectable if they should happen to 
be captured; and almost any of them would surrender 
to lhe first rebel that asked them, provided he was 
good looking and did it politely. And after the battle 
was over, they would want to “ kiss up and be friends” 
with ali the enemy left in the vicinity; and they 
wouldn’t be able to retire at night just at “Taps” or 
“ Tattoo,” or whatever it is, because they would have 
to do their hair up in papers for the next day. 

But what of all that? They could outshine the 
whole army of the Potomac on a dress parade, and 
conquer all rebeldom in less than a week—certainly 
they could! 

“ What do women know about war?” 

Hark! From the depths of loving, bleeding hearts 
comes back a sadder answer. Shame to the one that 
asked the question! What drop in all the bitter cup 
have they not tasted ?—what ball strikes home on the 
battle-field that strikes not hearts at the hearthstone 
as well? What dripping sword is raised aloft whose 
blooddrops quench not the light in some lone window? 
For every bright young head laid low, there’s a love- 
watched pillow somewhere. 

“ What do women know ?” 

What do they not know, who steadily crush back 
the blinding tears, and whisper through white, brave 
lips, “Go?” Who turn back to the desolate hearth- 
stone and take up the weary routine of life, when all 
its freshness and joy are gone, and only a tremulous 
hope remains? Who write brave, hopeful letters, in 
which no tone of selfishness or fear is allowed to min- 
gle? Whose hands are busied early and late in pre- 
paring comforts and delicacies for those who have 
gone?) What do they know who pass long sleepless 
nights and anxious days—who wait in vain for the 
letter that never comes—who search, with sinking 
hearts, and eyes dark. with anguish, the fearful battle- 
lists—who send forth dear eyes, in which are shrined 
| their lite’s sunlight—the strong arm on which they 





| tidings of a fur off grave? 

* What do women know about war ?” 

| Let the desolate homes, the broken hearts and the 
| low wail ef agony that God hears on his throne, make 
| answer! 

| —_—_ 2+ 

| 

| THE DEAR BABIES, 

| Conventionally, Infancy is only another name for 
| Innocence. Practically, they are often wide as the 
| poles asunder. Mothers, as a matter of course, will 
| dispute this pivposition; yet they know, in the depths 
| of their affectionate hearts, that it is too true. A 
| baby is a specimen of human nature uncontrolled by 
| principle. It isa being of fierce instincts with no 
morals, Infant Neros and Caligulas are as plenty as 
blackberries, but where will you find your suckling 
Howards? Produce your philanthropi¢ baby. Show 
us a sample of the race that will not gouge. Do they 
not all seize us by the hair, 2nd tug thereat, with ex- 
ulting war whoops, as if they longed to scalp us? Is 
it not necessary to keep their nails short, in order to 
| avoid scarification? Are they not guilty of the most 
ferocious assaults upon the commissariat whence they 
derive their hourly rations? 


Has any baby ever been known to exhibit the 
| slightest emotion of gratitude? Dothey not murder 
our sleep out of sheer malice, compelling parents to 
rise at the dead hour of night, and walk marches 
against time until daylight? Is it not a common 
thing to see them become partially apoplectic with 
' unbridled passion? And then look at their hypocri- 

sy! Do they notandulge in blood-curdling shrieks of 

seeming agony, and, when undressed in consequence 
of suspicion of pins, do they not kick up their heels 

and crow at the thought of having hoaxed'the mothers 

that bore them? It is all very well to say that 
* Heaven is near us in our infancy,” but the majority 
of parents know from bitter experience that it is quite 
the reverse. It is the opinion of observant persons, 
who have studied babies from a philosophical stand- 
point, that if their capacity for mischief were equal 
to their ferocity, they would soon exterminate the 
adults of the human family. 
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On their own merits modest men are dumb, 
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have leaned, and the loving heart that has sheltered | 
them, and receive back only a lock of dark hair and | 
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THOU WILT NEVER GROW OLD. 


BY MRS. HOWARTH. 


Thou wilt never grow old, 

Nor weary, nor sad, in the home of thy birth; 
My beautiful lily, thy leaves will unfold 

In a clime that is purer and brighter than earth. 
O, holy and fair, I rejoice thou art there, 

In that kingdom of light, with its cities of gold; 
Where the air thrills with angel hosannas, and where 

Thou wilt never grow old, sweet— 
Never grow old! 


Tam a pilgrim, with sorrow and sin 

Hunting my footsteps wherever I go; 
Life is a warfare my title to win— 

Well will it be if it end not in woe. 
Pray for me, sweet! I am laden with care; 

Dark are my garments with mildew and mould; 
Thou, my bright angel art sinless and fair, 

And wilt never grow old, sweet— 
Never grow old! 


Now, canst thou hear from thy home in the skies, 
All the fond words I am whispering to thee ? 
Dost thou look down on me with the soft eyes 
Greeting me oft ere thy spirit was free ? 
So I believe, though the shadows of time 
Hide the bright spirit I yet shall behold; 
Thou wilt still love me, and, pleasure sublime, 
Thou wilt never grow old, sweet— 
Never grow old! 


Thus wilt thou be when the pilgrim, grown gray, 

Weeps when the vines from the hearthstone are riven; 
Faith shall behold thee, as pure as the day 

Thou wert torn from the earth and transplanted to 

heaven. 

O, holy and fair, I rejoice thou art there, 

In that kingdom of light, with its cities of gold, 
Where the air thrills with angel hosannas, and where 

Thou wilt never grow old, sweet— 
Never grow old! 
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FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 
THE PHANTOM PILOT. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

THE harbor of Nassau was thronged with ships of 
all nations. A storm of three days’ duration had 
driven many of them there for shelter, while others, 
and by far the largest part of them, were engaged in 
that trade that has of late rendered this port so fa- 
mous, or rather, infamous, through the agency of 
neutral England—blockade-running. This port has 
been at one time the great storehouse, the arsenal 
and navy of the “Confederate States,” from whence 
a great portion of their supplies have been derived, 
thus aiding the cause of the rebellion in as material a 
manner as if they had furnished men, instead of 
munitions of war, to the rebels. 

Among the fleet of the blockade-runners that filled 
the harbor, there was great activity on the particular 
day on which our sketch opens. The storm was over; 
and the sky above them as serenely blue as the wa- 
ters upon which they floated, now lying placid as a 
mirror, except when a swell came rolling in from the 
seaward, a relic of the storm, and showing that the 
ocean was still rough from the effects of its battle 
with its old foe, the wind. Some of them had just 
arrived from England, and were engaged in discharg- 
ing their rich cargoes, which were to be transposed to 
vessels more suited for the contraband trade, who, 
from their build and color, would stand least chance 
of capture from the blockading fleet off the port for 
which they designed to run. Others, with captain 
and crews jubilant over the fact that they had just 
made so successful a trip out, and thereby had earned 
agreat pile of British gold, were unlading their car- 
goes of cotton designed for the looms of Manchester 
and Glasgow, and to enrich the manufacturers of their 
cities. Others, and quite a number of them, were 
repairing damages done by the storm, which had 
turned them back from their intended port; or else, 
they had been obliged to return through the vigilance 
of the fleet that had prevented their entrance, and 
thus subjected them to disappointment, and the fury 
of the storm. 

Among the class that was undergoing repairs, was 
a little black steamer, that had the reputation of be- 
ing a most successful blockade-runner. Numerous 
trips had she made in and out of Charleston and 
Savannah, and although she had often been chased 
and fired upon by the fleet, she had each time man- 
aged to elude her pursuers, escaping scot free with 
contraband cargoes, of which she could stow away a 


Sam,” for that was the name she had been christened | I had left a lamp burning, yet, for the life of me, I 
by her owners, had left Nassau some six hours before | could not tell whither he went by its light.” 


the commencement of the storm, intending to run 
into Charleston, but this she fuund herself unable to 
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captain with a cargo, for he was always successful, 
but they wanted him not for an intimate friend, and 
the sailors that thronged either port, shunned those 
of the Running Sam as they would the pestilence; 
why it was, they could hardly tell, yet they cared not 
to associate with them, and the Running Sam’s sea- 
men in return came to regard all others with a like 
aversion. 

People hinted, in both ports, that neither Captain 
Wilkins nor any of his crew would hesitate to take life, 
if they thought they could better themselves thereby, 
and it had been more than surmised, that a pilot, who 
had gone out with them on one of her first trips, had 
been foully dealt with; for he never came back, and 
his friends could find no trace of him at Nassau, 
where the captain said he had left him, as he did not 
wish to return. People shook their heads at this 
report, but they could not disprove it, for, notwith- 
standing the stories that were afloat, nothing definite 
could be proved, so they held their peace, and kept 
aloof from those whom they had come to regard in 
their own minds in the light of murderers. 

Notwithstanding all this, as we have stated, traders 
were glad to put a cargo on board the Running Sam, 
and, owing to his good luck, Captain Wilkins’s busi- 
ness flourished, making him, every trip, a richer man, 
and people said he cared not what was thought of 
him, or how much he was shunned by society, so 
long as he made money. But they were mistaken, as 
all are apt to be. 

In the gloomy little cabin of the Running Sam, 
Captain Wilkins was seated with his elbows resting 
upon the table, and his face buried in his hands, ap- 
parently in deep thought. Without, he could hear 
the sound of the men at work on the needed repairs, 
and twice he had been called to give his opinion on 
something that required his supervision, but had not 
left his seat. At last, the steward entered the cabin, 
and as he did so, the captain raised his head, and by 
his looks, one would judge that the past night, to him, 
had been asleepless one. His face was haggard, and 
his eyes bloodshot and restless, showing that there 
was something on his mind that rendered him ill at 
ease. 

““What’s the matter, Captain Wilkins? Are you 
sick?” inquired the steward, startled at his appear- 
ance. 

“No, steward, not sick in body, but I am afraid I 
am inmind. Do you believe in dreams?” 

The steward, instead of smiling at the question of 
the captain, and answering him lightly, as most peo. 
ple would have done, turned almost as pale as the 
one that had asked the question, and remained silent. 

“Why don’t you speak, steward?” demanded his 
questioner. 

“No, I can’t say that I do, captain,” replied the 
steward, faintly. 

“You lie, steward! Ican see that you do by your 
looks; but I want to ask you another question. Do 
you believein ghosts?” 

Again the steward was silent, and the captain had 
to repeat his question. 

“T didn’t once; yet I think I’ve seen one lately.” 

“When? Where?” asked the captain, eagerly. 

“Here; on board this ship, and within three days.” | 

“Whose?” and Captain Wilkins bent eagerly for- 
ward, with a look upon his face which showed how | 
eagerly he awaited his companion’s reply, yet at the 
same time dreading to hear it. 

“ That of Tim Brown, the pilot,” said the steward, 
almost in a whisper. 

Captain Wilkins sunk back in his seat with a 
groan. Here was evidence, other than that of his 
own imagination. Had the dead come back to haunt 
him? 


reach Nassau, and treated as he had hoped to be, but 
it can’t be helped now. Hand me a glass of brandy, 
steward, and then I'll go on deck. ‘fake one your- 
self, but speak nota word of what I have seen to the 
crew. They would desert the Running Sam if they 
knew as much as we do! Is the new pilot on board?” 

“No, he went on shore carly this morning.” 

“He seems to know every mark of the coast, but 
somehow I do not like him. It’s too bad that Phillips 
was taken sick just at this time.” 

“Poor fellow, he’ll never be any better. I only 
hope that he wont tell what he knows before he dies!” 

“We shall sail by five o’clock, and until that time, 
see that no one goes near him except those that know 
our secret, But I must go out tothe workmen now.” 

The captain and the steward both left the cabin, 
the former in obedience to repeated summons, and 
the latter to the bunk where the pilot that had so 
long carried the Running Sam through danger, 
was lying prostrate beneath a burning fever, that 
gave not much hopes of his recovery. 

That afternoon, the new pilot came on board; a 
dark-featured man, his face covered with a profusion 
of hair, that denoted the absence of a razor, fora 
year, at least. He mingled very little with the crew, 
and when any of them sought to enter into conversa- 
tion with him, he avoided it, with an abruptness that 
was almost like a slight, and the crew, who had on 
his previous visit decided that he would be anything 
but a favorite among them, were now confirmed in 
that opinion. 

Captain Wilkins had sent for him to his cabin, and 
again questioned him minutely as to his qualifications, 
allof which he answered satisfactorily; yet he was 
by no means prepossessed in his favor. There was 
something about him that he could not bear. The 
glance of the man’s dark eye he found it impossible 
to meet. During the conversation, he would find the 
pilot’s gaze fixed upon his face, with a look which he 
could not fathom; and he was glad to dismiss him 
from the cabin, long before he intended, for he had 
meant to have questioned him as to whom he was, and 
from whence he came. 

After leaving the cabin, he went to the side of the 
sick man, and he, though raving insensibly with the 
fever, no sooner saw him, than he called upon the 
steward to take him away, for he was burning his 
eyes with his look. 

The steward begged him to retire, and when he had 
done so, for a long time he tried to think where he 
had seen him before, and why it was that he could 
not meet his gaze, yet in vain were his conjectures, 
and he gave up the problem, the wild ravings of his 
patient requiring all his attention. The appearance 
of the stranger had been the means of greatly aug- 
menting the fevered man’s distress. 

That afternoon, at the appointed time, the Running 
Sam steamed out of the harbor, bound for Charleston, 
and in a short time the island and town seemed to 
have sunk into the water, so quickly did they disap- 
pear as they receded from them. 

The sea was now quite smooth, and fine weather 
ensuing, the Running Sam made a remarkably quick 
trip, and on the second morning, about three o’clock, 
they found themselves enveloped in a light moving 
fog, and but a short distance from the entrance of 
Charleston harbor in close proximity to the block- 
ading fleet, which they knew would be on the alert 
for such as they, on such a morning. 

The pilot was called to take the vessel in charge, 
and when he came on deck, he was enveloped in a 
large cioak, that fell about him nearly to the deck. 
Captain Wilkins and the crew noted this unwonted 
garb, but they thought perhaps he was feeling unwell, 





“Have you seen anything?” asked the steward, in | 
a low tone, after a moment’s silence. | 
“Tecan trust you, steward ; only don’t breathe a word 
of what I say to the crew, as it may make them think 
that this boat is doomed, which I don’t believe, for 
the Running Sam has made too many lucky voyages 
to fail us now. Last night I dreamed all about that 
affair of the pilot, over again, as I have done more 
than a dozen times, and I thought that Tim came to 
life again, and that we tried to kill him, but all to no 
purpose, for the more we beat him, the more he 
would threaten us with some terrible vengeance. 
This woke me up ina terrible fright, as it has many 
times before; and, steward, just as true as you and 
Lare here together, right beside me stood Tim Brown, 
pale as ever a ghost could be, and with the blood run- 


and desired to ward off the cold of the early morning. 


He took his place at the wheel, and the captain 
enjoined the strictest silence upon all the crew, a 
caution that was not needed, for they were all old 
hands at the traffic. Captain Wilkins waited with 
what coolness he could command, for the minutes to 
pass in which “ the fate of the Running Sam” would 
be decided. He hardly doubted that new fame would 
be won, and his boat be more in demand than ever. 

Slowly, but as ifendowed with life and intellect, 
the steamer moved towards the bay, beneath the hand 
of the pilot. So many times had Captain Wilkins 
made the trip, that he almost knew the way past all 
obstructions himself, and he saw that his new pilot 
was fully equal to the one whom the steward had just 
told him was surely dying below. In spite of the 


rendered them spell-bound. It was that of the mur- 
dered pilot, clothed in the same dress that he had 
worn when they had robbed him of his life, and there 
was the same terrible gash upon the side of the head, 
and from it the blood was flowing over his face and 
neck. With one hand he grasped the spoke of the 
wheel, and the other was outstretched towards them, 
as if in menace. 

With mortal fear, the captain and crew stood chain- 
ed to the deck, incapable of motion or of thought. 
They could see nothing, think of nothing but the 
apparition of their victim, thus come to them in the 
ghostly light of the early morning. 

Their awakening came! A shout—a crash—and 
the Running Sam lay a helpless mass upon the water, 
by the side of a Union iron-clad, that had been barely 
jostled by the shock. The shout had come from its 
crew, but it availed nothing to the terror-stricken 
blockade-runners. Earthly threats are nothing, com- 
pared to those of beings of which we know so little. 

At the moment the vessels came together, the 
strange being sprang from his position to the deck of 
the monitor, where his appearance excited no fear, 
for they knew nothing of the past history of the Run- 
ning Sam, on whose deck they were soon thronging, 
and whose now thoroughly awakened crew was soon 
secured, 

Before the crew from the monitor had boarded 
their prize thus thrust upon them, Captain Wilkins 
sprang to the wheel. There lay the long cloak and 
the false beard of his pilot. A new light broke 
upon him, and a curse escaped his lips. 

“ Duped!” was all he said. 

Afterwards, he knew of hisintended victim’s escape 
from death; of his plot fur revenge, that had been so 
successful; and now, while the captain and his erew 
are immured in northern prisons, the Phantom Pilot 
is enjoying his money, which he recovered trom the 
Running Sam. 


TOOTHACHE. 

The great causes of toothache are cold and decay. 
The first is more easily guarded against than the 
second. All-important as is the subject on account 
of the ever-recurring and constant pain it occasions, 
it has not received so much attention as it should, 
because it is not thought dangerous. It is, however, 
a greater evil than many dangerous maladies. From 
what we have read and heard, we attribute the decay 
of the teeth principally to acidity. This is counter- 
acted by cleaning the teeth every night with mag- 
nesia. This is a prevention. A cure for a fit of 
toothache is not so easily given; a few drops of eau- 
de-Cologne in the mouth and on the side affected, 
often gives relief. Another remedy is of a more 
homely nature, but no less effectual. Take a piece of 
coarse, brown paper, about the size of the cheek; 
steep it in Jamaica rum; then grate a thick layer of 
ginger over the saturated brown paper; apply it to 
the side of the face affected, and lie down for half an 
hour. This application will bring out a great deal of 
redness, but leave no mark whatever. 














Our Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Dividing One’s Time. 
Some one has discovered, that the word time, when 
artificially transposed, or metagrammatized, will 
form the following words: Meti, emit, item. And if 
the aforenamed and its anagrams be placed in the 
following quadratic position, they will form what may 
be termed an anagrammatic palindrome: 

TIME 

ITEM 

METI 

EMIT 
This is the only word in the English language that 
can be thus arranged; and the different transposition 
thereof are all at the same time Latin words. These 
words in English as well as in Latin, may be read up- 
wards or downwards. The English words time, item, 
meti and emit (to send forth), are mentioned above; 
and of the Latin ones—first, time, signifies fear thou; 
second, item, likewise; third, meti, to be measured ; 
fourth, emit, he buys. 


Stone Jug. 
This is the name of a prison. Itarose from the fol- 





aversion he bore him, which he still found it impossi- 





ning down over his face, from the terrible blows that 


had been to save my life; nor could I move an arm 
orleg. After standing there for as much as three | 








when he begged us not to kill him: 
«Captain Wilkins, give back the gold you took 


ble to account for, he determined tosecure this man’s | 


am. 
Suddenly the fog lifted for a moment, and close to 





It was | 


from my body, to my wife and children, or ll haunt | next, the fog was hurrying past as thick as ever. | 
large amount, despite that her appearance and size | you forever!’ Then he gave another groan, and was 
would warrant a contrary assertion. The “Running | gone. I could see him as plain as I can see you, for 


| 
‘What can it mean, captain?” | 


“That is more than I can tell, steward; but I wish | a short distance. 


do, and was glad to put about, and again seek shelter | that his gold had not tempted us to do the deed. I’ve 


off the harbor she had so lately left; all on board | not had a good night’s rest since. All the explanation | 
being thankful at again being in safety, with no acci- | that I can make is that he was not quite dead when 
dent, without it was a temporary disarrangement of | we threw him overboard, and that some passing ves- 


the machinery, which could soon be remedied. 
Captain Wilkins, of the Running Sam, had nota 


real friend in Nassau; nor had one of the dozen men | him, must have crushed his head into jelly!” 
that comprised his crew, outside of their own families. | 


sel picked him up.” 
“He was dead fast enough. That blow you gave 


“T never should have done it, as much as his gold 


People in Charleston and Nassau, engaged in blocl.- | might have tempted me, if I had not been angry! 


ade-running, were glad of the chance to furnish the | What would I not give if he had been allowed to | they recognized a form standing there, which had 


The pilot at once changed the course of the steam- | 
er, and when the captain saw that it was done, he 


| turned away from the position where he had been 


standing, close to the pilot, to give some order, ina 
low tone, to the crew, that were standing together at 


This done, he turned to resume his old position, 
when a cry of horror broke from the lips of one of | 


| the men, and in a moment it was echoed by the rest. | 
| Instantly Captain Wilkins found himself réfted to 


the deck, by the side of his men, in mortal fear, and 
his eyes fixed upon the phantom form that occupied 


| the place at the wheel, where the pilot had so lately 


stood. 
The morning was breaking, and by its pale light, 


lowing circumstances: A king in India had a great 
jug made, and a trunk of a tree for a stopple, into 


we gave him. I tried to speak, but could not, ifit | services for the future guidance of the Running ich he was accustomed to put prisoners of war. 
| Sam 


On one occasion he had about a hundred men in it. 


| The stopple was in, and he stood on top of it, when 
| the air inside became ce tha % 
minutes, without speaking, he gave a groan, and | them, not a quarter of a mile away, and almost | the air inside became so dense that the stopple burst 
then said, in a voice that sounded just as Tim’s did, | directly before them, they saw the low outlines of a 
| monitor, lying on the surface of the water. 
| only for a moment that they saw the shape, for the 


| out, carrying the king some hundred yards in the air. 


Since then, there have been no stone jugs, though our 
prisons have received that name. 





New Disc overy. 

It is stated that wonderful effects may be obtained 
by watering fruit trees and vegetables with a solution 
of sulphate of iron. Under this system, beans will 
grow to nearly double the size, and will acquire a 


| much more savory taste. The pear seems to be par- 


ticularly well adapted to this treatment. Old nails 
thrown into water and left to rust there, will impart 
to it all the necessar 


Y qualities for forcing vegetation 
as described. 4 





Rather severe. 

In arecent speech at Rochdale, Eng., Mr. Cobden 
said if a map of the United States were laid before the 
members and professors of Oxford University, to 
designate the position of Chicago, he did not believe 
one of them could come within a thousand miles of it. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) paro 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. Pe 

MAJOR GENERAL BENJAMIN LINCOLN, so 


An officer in the army of the American Revolution, | “4, 
was born at Hingham, Mass., January 24, 1733. His of 
great-grandfather, Thomas Lincoln, was one of the | was 
first settlers of Hingham. The father and grand- lin G 
father of General Lincoln bore the same — | Octob 
name, which was continued in the family through | Th: 
five successive generations. His father was the rep- tho 1 
resentative of the town in the General Court for devols 
several years, and a member of the Governor’s coun- | ie Br 
cil from 1753 to 1770, The education of the son was | eacy ar 
the best afforded by the common schools of that time, | Congre 
and from what is known of his early eo War. 
it was quite superior to the education of the 90 | Inc 
generally of that period. He had an active neena | of Wa 
quiring mind, and, by close application, ee in | “that 
himself for the important stations he occup' | 


gress 4 

years. | veran: 
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rendered them spell-bound. It was that of the mur- 
dered pilot, clothed in the same dress that he had 
worn when they had robbed him of his life, and there 
was the same terrible gash upon the side of the head, 
and from it the blood was flowing over his face and 
neck. With one hand he grasped the spoke of the 


| wheel, and the other was outstretched towards them, 


as if in menace. 
With mortal fear, the captain and crew stood chain- 
ed to the deck, incapable of motion or of thought. 


| They could see nothing, think of nothing but the 


apparition of their victim, thus come to them in the 
ghostly light of the early morning. 

Their awakening camo! A shout—a crash—and 
| the Running Sam lay a helpless mass upon the water, 
| by the side of a Union iron-clad, that had been barely 
| jostled by the shock. The shout had come from its 
| crew, but it availed nothing to the terror-stricken 
| blockade-runners. Earthly threats are nothing, com- 
pared to those of beings of which we know 80 little. 

At the moment the vessels came together, the 
strange being sprang from his position to the deck of 
the monitor, where his appearance excited no fear, 
for they knew nothing of the past history of the Run- 
ning Sam, on whose deck they were soon thronging, 
and whose now thoroughly awakened crew was soon 
secured, 

Before the crew from the monitor had boarded 
their prize thus thrust upon them, Captain Wilkins 
sprang to the wheel. There lay the long cloak and 
the false beard of his pilot. A new light broke 
upon him, and a curse escaped his lips. 

* Duped!? was all he said. 

Afterwards, he knew of his intended victim’s escape 
from death; of his plot fur revenge, that had been so 
successful; and now, while the captain and his crew 
are immured in northern prisons, the Phantom Pilot 
is enjoying his money, which he recovered from the 
Running Sam. 


TOOTHACHE. 


The great causes of toothache are cold and decay. 
The first is more easily guarded against than the 
second. All-important as is the subject on account 
of the ever-recurring and constant pain it occasions, 
it has not received so much attention as it should, 
because it is not thought dangerous. It is, however, 
a greater evil than many dangerous maladics. From 
what we have read and heard, we attribute the decay 
of the teeth principally to acidity. This is counter- 
acted by cleaning the teeth every night with mag- 
nesia. This is a prevention. A cure for a fit of 
toothache is not so easily given; a few drops of eau- 
de-Cologne in the mouth and on the side affected, 
often gives relief. Another remedy is of a more 
homely nature, but no less effectual. Take a piece of 
coarse, brown paper, about the size of the cheek; 
steep it in Jamaica rum; then grate a thick layer of 
ginger over the saturated brown paper; apply it to 
the side of the face affected, and lie down for half an 
hour, This application will bring out a great deal of 
redness, but leave no mark whatever. 














Our Curious Department. 


Creapene oe The F ‘lag of our Union.) 
Dividing One’s Time. 

Some one has discovered, that the word time, when 
artificially transposed, or metagrammatized, will 
form the following words: Meti, emit, item. And if 
the aforenamed and its anagrams be placed in the 
following quadratic position, they will form what may 
be termed an anagrammatic palindrome: 

TIME 
ITEM 
METI 
EMIT 

This is the only word in the English language that 
can be thus arranged; and the different transposition 
thereof are all at the same time Latin words. These 
words in English as well as in Latin, may be read up- 
wards or downwards. The English words time, item, 
meti and emit (to send forth), are mentioned above; 
and of the Latin ones—first, time, signifies fear thou; 
second, item, likewise; third, meti, to be measured; 
fourth, emit, he buys. 


Stone Jug. 

This is the name ofa prison. Itarose from the fol- 
| lowing circumstances: A king in India had a great 
Ling made, and a trunk of a tree for a stopple, into 
which he was accustomed to put prisoners of war. 
On one oceasion he had about a hundred men in it. 
The stopple was in, and he stood on top of it, when 
| the air inside became so dense that the stopple burst 





: out, carrying the king some hundred yards in the air. 
: | Since then, there have been no stone jugs, though our 
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prisons have received that name. 





| 
New Disc ry. 
It is stated that wonderful effects may be obtained 
by watering fruit trees and vegetables with a solution 
| of sulphate of iron. Under this system, beans will 
grow to nearly double the size, and will acquire a 
much more savory taste. The pear seems to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to this treatment. Old nails 
thrown into water and left to rust there, will impart 
to it all the necessary qualities for forcing vegetation 
as described. 





Rather severe. 


Inarecent speech at Rochdale, Eng., Mr. Cobden 
said if'a map of the United States were laid before the 
members and professors of Oxford University, to 
designate the position of Chicago, he did not believe 

‘ one of them could come within a thousand miles of it. 
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unfavorable effect on his health; his old wound 
opened, and he asked to be allowed to resign his 
Southern command, but at the urgent solicitation of 

his friends, he consented to remain another year. 
In January, 1780, the British army, under Sir 
Henry Clinton, embarked from New York, for an 
expedition against South Carolina, and, on the 10th 
of February, they landed about thirty miles from 
| Charleston. The British appeared before the town 
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© Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL BENJAMIN LINCOLN, 

An officer in the army of the American Revolution, 
was born at Hingham, Mass., January 24, 1733. His 
great-grandfather, Thomas Lincoln, was one of the 


first settlers of Hingham. The father and grand- | 
father of General Lincoln bore the same baptismal | 
name, which was continued in the family through | 


five successive generations. His father was the rep- 
resentative of the town in the General Court for 
several years, and a member of the Governor’s coun- 
cil from 1753 to 1770. The education of the son was 
the best atforded by the common schools of that time, 
and from what is known of his early correspondence, | 
it was quite superior to the education of the youth | 
generally of that period. He had an active and in- | 
quiring mind, and, by close application, he qualified 
himself for the important stations he occupied in 
after years. 

In 1757, he was chosen town clerk, for which office 
he was particularly suited, by his sobriety of charac- | 
ter, and a ready use of the pen. This position he 
held for many years, much to the satisfaction of his 
fellow-townsmen. In 1762, he was commissioned by | 
Governor Bernard a justice of the peace, and a year | 
later, was pli ted with a to act as 
a justice throughout the province. 

In 1768, the British ministry decided to send a reg- 
iment of troops to Boston, and as Governor Bernard 
refused to assemble the General Court, the patriotic 
citizens of the province resolved to call a convention | 
of delegates from the several towns, to meet in Fan- | 
euil Hall, to coiusider what measures it was proper to | 
pursue. Hingham was represented in this conven- 
tion, and Mr. Lincoln was placed on a committee to 
prepare instructions to its delegate. 

In 1772 and 1773, he was chosen to represent Hing- 
ham in the provincial legislature. In Septémber, | 
1774, he was a representative of the town in the Gen- | 
eral Court, which Governor Gage had ordered to 
commence at Salem, in the month of October, but 
which he indetinitely postponed by a proclamation a | 
short time after; notwithstanding which, the mem- | 
bers met, and resolved themselves into a Provincial | 
Congress, and made choice of John Hancock as pres- | 
ident, and Benjamin Lincoln as secretary. They | 
then adjourned, to meet at Concord, Mass., on the | 
lith, at which place, and at Cambridge, they held | 
sessions, at intervals, till the 10th of December, when 
this Congress was dissolved. He was elected to the 
second Provincial Congress, at Cambridge, in Feb- 
ruary, 1775, and served as its secretary. 

This Congress was adjourned from the 15th of 
April to the 10th of May, but they were soon called 
together again, by the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton. Assecretary of this body, Mr. Lincoln had an 
important duty to perform. The third Provincial 
Congress met at Watertown, on the 31st of May, 1775. 
Mr. Lincoln was a member, and, in the absence of 
James Warren, he acted as its president. 

In February, 1776, he was commissioned by the 
council as brigadier general of the militia, In this 
position he became known to General Washington, 
and acquired his confidence and esteem. In the 
May following, he was promoted to the rank of major 
general. 

On the 12th of September, General Lincoln was or- 
dered to New York, having the command of several 
regiments of the Massachusetts militia, who were to 
receive the same pay as the continental troops. A 
short time after, General Lincoln joined Washing- 
ton’s army at York Island, and was afterwards at | 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

In February, 1777, Congress, at the recommenda- | 
tion of General Washington, appointed General | 
Lincoln a major general in the Continental Army. | 
During the summer, he was in active duty at Fort | 
Miller, Bennington and Skenesborough, and at the | 
battle of Stillwater, on the 19th of September, where | 
the British lost about five hundred in killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners, while the American loss was but 
three hundred and nineteen. 

On the 7th of October, in an engagement with a 
portion of the British army, under Burgoyne, Gen- | 
eral Lincoln was struck by a ball, which fractured 
his right leg. The wound proved to be a severe one, 
and after a painful confinement of nearly a year, he 
recovered the use of his leg, though he walked lame 
for the rest of his life. 

On the 25th of September, 1778, Congress appointed 
General Lincoln to the chief command of the south- 
ern department of the army. Shortly after, he start- 
ed for his post at Charleston, where he arrived on the 
4th of December. During the following year, he 
encountered many difficulties. His oo duties, 
the insubordination of a portion of troops, and 
the excessive heat of the climate, had produced an 








on the 10th of April, and summoned the army to sur- 
render. The siege was continued till the 12th of May, 
when General Lincoln was forced to capitulate. The | 
loss of the Americans was 92 killed, and 146 wounded. 
About twenty of the inhabitants were killed in their 








verance, 
| vices.” 


houses. The loss of the British was 76 killed, and 
189 wounded. Sir Henry Clinton allowed General 
Lincoln, with his suite, to return to Philadelphia on 
parole, till he was exchanged. 

In November, 1780, General Lincoln was released 
from his parole by an exchange, and in June he was 
orderc: to proceed to Connecticut, to take command 
of a division of the army. 

He wis at the siege of Yorktown and the capture 
of Cornwallis, and as the senior of the major generals, 
was publicly thanked, with Lafayette and Steuben, 
in General Washington’s orders of the 20th of 
October. 

The duty of conducting the vanquished enemy to 

| the field, where they were to lay down their arms, 

| devolved upon General Lincoln, and by his orders, 

| the British troops were treated with the utmost deli- 

cacy and respect. On the 30th of October, 1781, 

| Congress appointed General Lincoln Secretary of 
War. 

In October, 1783, he resigned his office of Secretary 
of War, and returned to his home. Congress voted, 
‘that he be informed that the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, entertain a high sense of his perse- 
fortitude, activity, and meritorious ser- 





In January, 1787, Governor Bowdoin called upon 
General Lincoln to take command of the State troops, 


| tosuppress the rebellion under Daniel Shays. By 


| his wise precautions and management, the tumult 
was soon quelled, and order restored. 

In 1788, General Lincoln was chosen Lieutenant 
| Governor by the legislature, no choice having been 
| made by the people, who had chosen John Hancock 


| Governor. 


On the election of Washington as President, in 
| 1789, he appointed General Lincoln Collector of the 
port of Boston, which position he held for twenty- 
one years, when the infirmness of age obliged him to 
resign. 

He died at Hingham, on the 9th of May, 1810, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH MARRIAGES. 
Ataparty givenin Paris lately, conversation turned 


| upon English and French marriages, and as several 


Frenchmen of note who had married English wives 
were present, the discussion was based on tolerably 
correct knowledge. Most of those present objected 
strongly to the English way of bringing up the daugh- 
ters of wealthy houses in all the luxurious habits of 
their fathers’ homes. Their riding-horses, their 
maids, their afl of am t, when, if the 





| question of marriage arose—say to a young man of 
| equal birth and education, but who had his way to 


make in the world—the father of the young lady 
could rarely pay any money down. It was even 
doubtful if he could make her an annual allowance; 
hardly ever one commensurate with the style in which 
she had been accustomed to live. In all probability, 
a younger child’s portion would be hers when her 
father died; when either the two lovers had given up 
all thoughts of uniting their fates, or when perhaps 
they no longer needed it, having had force of charac- 
ter enough to face poverty together, and had won 
their way upwards to competence. The tardy five or 
ten thousand pounds would have been invaluable 
once, that comes too late to many a one—s@ they said. 
They added that the luxurious habits of English girls, 
and the want of due provision for them on the part 
of their fathers, made both children and parents anx- 
‘ious and worldly in the matter of wedlock. The girls 
knew that as soon as their fathers died, they must 
quit their splendid houses, and give up much of those 
habits and ways which had become necessary to them ; 
and their parents knew this likewise; and hence the 
unwomanly search for rich husbands on the part of 


| the mothers and daughters, which they maintained 


the existence of in England. Now, said our French 
friends, look at a household in our country: in every 
rank it is the custom to begin to put by a marriage 
portion for a girl as soon as she is born. A father 
would think he was neglecting a duty, if he failed to 
do this, just as much as if he starved the little crea- 
ture. Our girls are brought up simply; luxury and 
extravagance with us belong to the married women. 
When his daughter is eighteen or twenty, a good 
father begins to look about him, and inquire the 
characters of the different young men of his acquain- 
tance. He observes them, or his wife does so more 
efficiently ; and when they have settled that such a 
youth will suit their daughter, they name the portion 
they can give their child to the young man’s father 
or some common friend. In reply they are possibly 
informed that Monsieur Alphonse’s education has 
cost so much; that he is now an avocat in a fair way 
to earn a considerable income, but at present unable 
to marry, unless the young lady can contribute her 
share, not merely her pin-money, but a bona Jide 
share towards the joint expenses of housekeeping. 
Or he is a son of a man of property—property some- 
what involved at present, but could it be released 
from embarrassment by the payment of an immedi- 
ate sum of money, his father would settle a certain 
present income upon the young people, and so on. 
My friends said there was no doubt whatever, that if, 
after these preliminary matters of business were ar- 
ranged, either the young man or the girl did not en- 
tirely like each other on more intimate acquaintance, 
the proposed marriage would fall through in the ma- 
jority of French families, and no undue influence 
would be employed to compel either party into what 
they disliked. But in general the girl has never been 
allowed to be on intimate terms with any one till her 
parents’ choice steps forward, and is allowed by them | 
to court her notice. 
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MEMBERS OF THE GRAND LODGE. 

In the second number of the NEw FLAG oF ouR 
UNION, we published a list of the elected officers of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. Since then the 
Grand Lodge has met, and all the grand officers were 
installed. 
members of the Grand Lodge for the year 1865: 

William Parkman, of Boston, Grand Master; Chas. 
C. Dame, of Newburyport, Deputy Grand Master; 
Wendell T. Davis, of Greenfield, Senior Grand War- 
den; Solon Thornton, of Boston, Junior Grand War- 
den; John McClellan, of Boston, Grand Treasurer; 
Charles W. Moore, of Boston, Recording Grand See- 
retary; Charles L. Woodbury, of Boston, Correspond- 
ing Grand Secretary; Rev. William R. Alger, of 
Boston, G. Chaplain; Rev. William S. Studley, of 
Boston, G. Chaplain; William D. Stratton, of Boston, 
Grand Marshal; Henry W. Muzzey, of Cambridge, 
Grand Sword Bearer; Samuel P. Oliver, of Boston, 
Senior Grand Deacon; Henry Mulliken, of Brookline, 
Junior Grand Deacon; John A. Goodwin, of Lowell, 
Grand Steward; H. Tabor, 2nd, of New Bedford, 
Grand Steward; Lovell Bicknell, of East Weymouth, 
Grand Steward; F. L. Winship, of Brighton, Grand 
Steward; F. J. Foss, of Malden, Grand Pursuivant; 
Henry L. Dalton, of Boston, Grand Pursuivant; E. 
D. Bancroft, of Groton Junction, Grand Lecturer; 
L. H. Gamwell, of Pittsfield, Grand Lecturer; J. K. 
Hayward, of Boston, Grand Lecturer; Horace G. 
Barrows, of Boston, Grand Organist; William H. 
Kent, of Charlestown, Grand Chorister; Eben F, 
Gay, of Boston, Grand Tyler. 

District Deputy Grand Masters :—District No. 1— 
James A. Fox, of Boston. No. 2—William Sutton, 
of Salem. No. 3—W. F. Salmon, of Lowell. No. 4— 
H. C. Skinner, of Milford. No. 5—J. P. Lovell, of 
East Weymouth. No. 6—Rev. J. W. Dadman, of 
Roxbury. No. 7—L. W. Lovell, of Bridgewater. No. 
8—Rev. R. S. Pope, of Hyannis. No. 9—Henry 
Chickering, of Pittsfield. No. 10—David W. Crafts, 
of Northampton. No. 11—W. E. Parmenter, West 
Cambridge. No. 12—Newell A. Thompson, of Bos- 
ton. No. 13—G. H. Kendall, Dep. for Chili, S. A. 

Board of Directors.—William Parkman, Wendell 
T. Davis, Solon Thornton, Charles W. Moore, ex- 
oficitis—Winslow Lewis, W. D. Coolidge, Benjamin 
Dean, Samuel K. Hutchinson, Sereno D. Nickerson. 

Auditing Committee.—S. D. Nickerson, Samuel P. 
Oliver, Solon Thornton. 

Committee on Library.— Winslow Lewis, J. H. 
Sheppard, W. S. Gardner. 

Committee on Charity.—S. H. Gregory, Wm. Read, 
E. F. Gay, L. L. Tarbell, Edward Stearns. 





TEMPLAR ANTHEM—THE NATIVITY. 


Arise and shine, Zion! the light of thy glory 
Hath risen upon thee, in Bethlehem's story ; 
The Conqueror cometh, in triumph to sever 
The fetters of darkness, for aye, and forever. 


How dark was the night that His smile is dispelling! 
How fair is the Day Star, all splendor excelling— 

Which Gentiles behold, through earth's lowest disguising, 
While kings hail the brightness that heralds its rising! 


They gather together, thy sons and thy daughters, 
As gather the rills to the seaward-bound waters ; 

As gathers the band, long estranged from each other, 
‘To breathe, as in childhood, the prayers of a mother. 


Then this shalt thou see, with thine heart inly swelling, 
While love, hope, and fear, of its raptures are telling, 
As cluster the flocks of Nebaioth and Kedar, 

And Lebanon bows, in the pride of its cedar. 


They fly as a cloud to the portals of heaven— 

As doves to the windows, with coming of even; 

And naught from those portals the faithful shall sever— 
The gates of thy temple shall ope, and forever. 


And ships, snowy-winged, from far Tarshish shall gather, 
Thy sons bringing gifts to the house of their Father; 
Yea, sons of the stranger, high Heaven compelling, 

Shall build, on Moriah, the walls of thy dwelling. 


Then on swept the glance of the heavenly dreamer— 

He cometh in judgment, once, mighty Redeemer ; 

When Earth, that Sin, Sorrow, and Time hath made hoary, 
Shall rise, Phoenix-like, to millennial glory. 





NO SOLICITATION. 


It is a matter well understood by every member of | 


the Craft—and he is deficient in knowledge of one of 
the most essential points of Freemasonry, if it has 
not been taught him—that it is contrary to the spirit 
and law of the Order, to solicit friends or acquain- 
tances to become united with us in the bonds of 
Brotherhood. 

He that is desirous of being admitted into our Fra- 
ternity, must do so of his own free will and accord, 
unbiased by any selfish consideration, but with the 
sole desire of being useful to his fellow-man, and to 
attain knowledge. These motives should alone actu- 
ate and govern the applicant; and he that is influ- | 
enced alone by these sentiments, will find himself | 
amply rewarded, if he succeeds in being admitted to 
membership with us. 

A brother who could so far forget himself as to so- | 
licit, influence, or urge any one to become a member | 


The following is a complete list of the | 








| Friendship, high position, or wealth, can form no ex- 
| cuse for solicitation to our mysteries. 
| The applicant, ere he can be admitted asa member, 
| must avow that he has not been prompted to request 
| admission in consequence of the solicitation of friends. 
| Each and every brother has himself so affirmed, prior 
| to his initiation. 
| Would it not, then, be doing a great wrong, to use 
the art of persuasion to induce a friend to make ap- 
| plication to become one of us? Surely, it would be 
wrong. Every applicant should knock at our portals 
with pure hand and a sincere heart. Influences of 
the noblest character should prompt him to attain 
| this privilege. Should it not be thought prudent by 
the brethren to grant this favor to the applicant, he 
can have no just cause to complain, be he rich or 
poor, high or low, as the brethren are the best judges 
of whom they will admét to membership amongst 
them. It can be no detriment to the Order, that an 
individual enjoying high position and great popular- 
ity among his fellow-citizens is refused admission 
among us; for, although all may have a right to seek 
this tavor, it remains with the brethren to say wheth- 
er they will grant it. In seeking admission, however, 
all should come unbiased and free—not for the pur- 
pose of gratifying an idle curiosity, but for the pur- 
pose of benevolence and charity, with a desire for 
useful knowledge, and to extend the sphere of his 
usefulness among his fellow-sojourners _ travel- 
ling through this world of care. 


DANGER TO FREEMASONRY. 


Look around you, See the many crooked sticks 
and rough ashlars, already incorporated into our 
Temple; sticks that have been so imperfectly and 
hastily prepared, that even the outer bark has not 
yet been wholly removed. Ashlars, upon whose 
surface we can scarce distinguish the trace of the 
tools of the workman, whose corners stick out so 
prominently that we are painfully reminded that 
they have never been adjusted by the working tools 
of the F. C.—the plumb of rectitude, the square of 
virtue, and the level of equality. See how they mar 
the beauty of our edifice. See howthe cement is 
exhausted in filling up the chinks between these 
half-finished moral blocks. And then notice the 
army that literally besieges the doors of our lodges. 
What a motley crew! All complexions, moral, men- 
tal and physical are among them, from the good man 
| and true, to the Sabbath breaker, adulterer and 
blasphemer; from the capacious and finely-cultivated 
intellect, to the weak-minded and semi-idiotic; from 
the man of hale and entire limbs, as a man ought to 
be, to the lame, the halt, and even the blind. And 
with what constancy and vigor and persistency do 
they push against the door, in their anxiety for 
admission! 

Truly, there is danger that in opening our doors to 
admit one good man, a dozen bad ones may crowd in 
with him, and ere long our good name, and our very 
existence be endangered, if not utterly destroyed. 
There is danger that in the haste to increase our 
number, we shall introduce material mentally unfit 
for use, and thus weaken the security of the Order; 
or morally imperfect, and thus injure the respecta- 
bility of the Order; or physically disqualified, and 
thus mar the utility of the Order. 

There is danger that in the present high-pressure 
manner in which so many are put through the de- 
| grees, we shall by-and-by forget the good old-fash- 
| ioned truism, that ‘‘Haste makes waste; that, by 
slighting our work, and turning it out half done, we 
shall by-and-by forget how to finish it at all. There 
is danger that by our continual encroaching upon the 
| ancient usages and customs of the Fraternity, we 
| shall by-and-by lose sight entirely of the very land- 
| marks which our fathers have set, and Masonry only 
! live in history, instead of its wise and serious traths 
| being impressed upon the minds of the Fraternity, 
and thus transmitted through a succession of ages 
unimpaired. 
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ST. PAUL’S ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. 

Ata meeting of St. Paw’s Royal Arch Chapter, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

High Priest, Caleb Rand; King, Henry Endicott; 
Scribe, L. H. Thomas, Jr.; Captain of the Host, J. 
W. Tapley; Principal Sojourner, James A. Fox; 
Royal Areh Captain, S. A. Stetson; Master of the 
Third Veil, Charles J. Danforth; Master of the Sec- 
ond Veil, George B. Knapp; Master of the First Veil, 
Henry Warren; Treasurer, B. F. Nourse; Secretary, 
T. H. Emmons; Chaplain, J. W. Dadman; Tyler, 
L. L. Tarbell. 

St. Paul’s Chapter was never more prosperous than 
| at the present time. A large number of compan- 

ions have joined the Chapter during the past year. 
| The work is as good as ean be shown in the State. 





JOSEPH WARREN LODGE.—The following is a list 
| of the officers of Joseph Warren Lodge, recently 
elected and installed: 

W. M. J. Francis Lotts; S. W. Charles M. Avery; 
| J. W. D. W. Lawrence; Treasurer, Thomas E. 
| Sears; Secretary, L. H. Thomas, Jr.; S. D. John 
Hobbs; J. D. Daniel W. Watson; 8S. S. Henry War- 
| ren; J. S. Nathaniel Green, Jr; Marshal, Charles E. 
| Temple; I. 8. John S. Parker; Chaplain, Rev. Samuel 
| W. Foljambe; Tyler, L. L. Tarbell. 


OR rrr 


All work on the new Masonic Hall, corner of Boyl- 
| ston and Tremont streets, was stopped for the w inter, 
| in the early part of November. It is not known 


| of our Order, is recreant to the trust reposed in him, | when the edifice will be completed. 
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LOVE. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR, 





Tis the sun, o'er field and meadow shining, 
That doth new life impart, 
And fill with joy the heart, 

Erst o'er earthly sorrows much repining. 


‘Tis a flower, in the spring-time blooming, 
Ere the canker-worm of grief 
Hath touched its new-blown leaf, 
Unto fell destruction cruelly dooming. 


‘Tis a precious gem, whose brilliant light, 
Though darkness may enshroud, 
Or heavy shadows cloud, 
Still ever through that darkness shines most bright. 


‘Tis a dream that is dreamt in early youth, 
Of joy and happiness, 
Ere life’s harsh trials impress 

Upon the brow the marks of care and ruth. 


But the sun must set, and the flower die, 
Shattered may be the gem, 
Or darkly fled the dream, 

While love sincere can every change defy. 





— > 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


WINN’S BLUNDER. 






BY ROCHESTER. 

INEXPERIENCED travellers are so often “taken in 
and done for,’”’ and the record of their misfortunes 
made public, that Vivian Winn, a young man of 
twenty-two, thought himself fully competent to elude 
the wiles of any sharper who might beset him on the 
journey he was about to undertake from his home to 
Chicago. To be sure, Vivian had never travelled 
much, but then he had the warning advice of his 
more experienced uncle, and for the rest—he depend- 
ed on his own shrewdness. He was going to the 
great metropolis of the West to take a stool at the 
desk of his brother-in-law’s banking-house, and so, 
elated with his bright prospects for the future, he 
gaily bid adieu to the few friends who were at the 
station to see him off, and entered a crowded car. All 
the seats were full, except one, which was occupied 
by a solitary young lady. 

Vivian walked slowly down the jolting car, and 
pausing before the unoccupied seat, bashfully inquir- 
ed if he might sit there. With ready acquiescence, 
the accommodating maiden gathered up her skirts, 
and made room for him. Disencumbering himself of 
his overcoat, our hero proceeded to sit down, pulled 
out a newspaper, and engaged himself in the con- 
tents thereof, while his fair compagnie de voyage con- 
tinued the perusal of a book in paper covers, in which 
she seemed deeply engaged. 

Vivian’s eyes fell upon an article relating how a 
poor fellow had become enamored of a beautiful maid- 
en with whom he became acquainted on a railroad 
train, and how, on landing at his destination, he 
found himself minus his pocket-book and its contents 
—some six hundred dollars. He laughed to himsel‘, 
over the simplicity of the dupe, and folding up his 
paper, turned his attention to the person at his side. 

Heavens! what a beauty! <A thrill of uncontrolla- 
ble interest ran through him as he beheld those large, 
dark, dreamy eyes, those waving tresses, and that 
fair, clear countenance. She seemed greatly inter- 
ested in the volume before her, and gave him a good 
opportunity of studying her features. At length, be- 
coming aware of his steady gaze, the fair unknown 
suddenly closed her novel, and turned those large 
eyes upon him. Vivian, blushing at his detection in 
staring on a lady, excused his rudeness by inquiring 
if she was not a certain Miss Smith, and if she did 
not reside at such a place. 

No, her name was not Smith, not did she live at 
B—. 

“Ah! Indeed! Really, you must pardon me, for 
the resemblance is very striking.” 

His conduct was excusable. 

‘Then you are not acquainted any at B——?”” 

No; but her brother had friends there. 

“Your brother is not with you?” 

“Tam onmy way to meethim. Do you come from 
B—?” 

“IT do, madam, and am going to meet my brother.” 

“Yes? Quite a coincidence!” 

“ Remarkable! My brother is a banker at Chicago.” 

That looked suspicious. Vivian began to think 
that this was a little too much of a coincidence to be 
natural—in fact, a vision of the lost poecket-book, 
with its six hundred dollars, began to loom up with 
painful distinétness, and to cause an itching to put 
his hand in his pocket, and feel that his own wallet 
was safe; but a moment’s reflection satisfied him of 
the foolishness of any such fear. Another glance at 
the beautiful face so near his own made him ashamed 
for having ever harbored such an idea as that this 
lovely being could be capable of theft! 

She a pick-pocket! Never! So irritated did he 
become at the thought of his baseness toward the 
fair creature, that he was on the point of showing 
her the article that had raised his suspicion, and then 
confessing his crime and begging forgiveness, when 


the young lady once more resumed her reading, and | 


became indifferent alike to him and his fate. 


Perhaps she had an inkling of his thoughts! He | 


blushed at the idea. What a fool he had been, after 
beginning an acquaintance that was likely to prove so 
couleur de rose during the tedious ride, to forfeit her 
regard by such wickedness! 


TER FLAG OF 


trumped up the coincidence in order to get into her 
good graces! Jupiter! should that be the case— 
brakeman, together with the name of the station, put 
an end to his cogitations, and her reading. 

‘Will you go tothe table?” inquired Vivian, rising. 

“No, thank you; but if you will be so kind, you 
may bring me some refreshment,” and she confiding- 
ly put her purse in his hand. 

Thenshe didn’t think him a rogue—no, she must 
have felt his own suspicions, and, kind, forgiving soul, 
took this method of punishing him! 

With a mixture of misery and happfness, he thrust 
the tiny purse into a pocket, and rushed into the 
crowd of hungry mortals standing round the tables, 
and eating away as if for dear life. Having procured 
the best that the house afforded, he handed them 
through the window to his fair charge, and then pac- 
ed the platform, too agitated to eat anything himself. 
A plump, white hand beckoned him. 

“Can you get me a cup of tea, please?” 

O, yes, he could get her twenty! 

One would do, and she had it in a twinkling. Then 
the bell rang, the whistle blowed—‘All aboard!” 
and the train was again jogging along. : 

As the car was now not more than half full, Vivian 
debated with himself, as he walked towards the seat, 
whether or no he was not bound in politeness to sit 
elsewhere. The lady solved the knotty point for 
him by again making room, and looking an invitation 
to take his old seat, which we may be pretty certain 
he did. 

**Of course you lost my purse in the crowd!” 

An electric battery couldn’t have produced a great- 
er shock. 

“Upon my word” (recovering), “I never thought 
of it from the moment you handed it to me till now. 
Lose it? No; Inever lose anything,” said he, return- 
ing the article. 

You have not taken out the pay for my supper,” 
she said. 

‘Nor shall I; it was pay enough to see you enjoy- 
ing the meal.” 

Some observing soul has told the world that young 
ladies lose their charms when eating, and this one 
was evidently familiar with the old maxim, for she 
smiled in a knowing manner at the intended compli- 
ment, and merely replying: 

“T hate flatterers,’’ was proceeding to re-open her 
novel—it being yet light enough to read—when Vivian 
made a bold dash, and inquired the name of the 
book. 

It was Dickens’s “ Little Dorritt,” and the mention 
of that admired author led to an interesting discus- 
sion of writers and their works, followed by discussions 
on other subjects, and a “ general drawing out” of 
each other’s opinions and characters. Thus it happen- 
ed, that when Old Sol had gone to rest, and nighthad 
fairly come, they were so much interested in the con- 
versation, and the cars made so much more noise 
than before (!) it became necessary to put their heads 
quite close together, and Vivian even presumed so 
far (or forgot himself) as to place his arm over the 
back of the seat, with a hand resting lightly on his 
companion’s shoulder! 

The cars and their tongues rattled on together, but 
finally the former got the best of it, and a gradual 
silence seemed to settle over all the passengers. On, 
on, sped the puffing engine; drowsy grew the weary 
travellers; close and closer did Vivian get to his 
sleepy charge, and at last, laying aside her bonnet, 
she gave herself up to Morpheus, and leaned her 
tired head against our hero’s manly breast. 

Whew! How they did go! 


* Singing through the forest, 

Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o'er the vale, 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding ona rail.”’ . 

Vivian—ah, Vivian! That would have been the 
pleasantest ride of all thy life, had it not been tor 
—those horrible suspicions for the second time! Yes, 
they would be heard spite of him; he couldn’t ward 
them off. 


sleep at his side—and in.such close proximity, too! 
Had she not enticed him to sit by her, when the car 
was halfempty? Had she not encouraged him to 
become familiar? 
ways that she was partial to his presence? Certainly 
to be caught napping—not he!” 
his first pleasurable emotions in his imaginary role 
of “ guardian angel” were turned to watchful care— 


Eleven o’clock was striking on the city bells, as the 
cars rushed into the depot at Chicago. 
of the train became, as usual, the signal for a general 
bustle of departure, and our unknown heroine, wak- 
ing up ina hurry, began, ina rather unheroic man- 





of miscellaneous bundles that women willcarry when 
travelling. 
must it be confessed?—was examining his pockets! 
First, the left hand trowsers; all right. 
compatriot on the other side; all r-i-g-h—where was 
| that check? Sure he had put it into that pocket— 
*twasn’t there now—perhaps in his vest—no—must 
be in his coat—not there either? Strange! 
all the pockets over again, and by this time, our young 
| lady being ready to depart, notices the search, and 
| innocently inquires what he has lost. 


“Thirty minutes for supper!” shouted by the | 


, ani § ail y hi oket- ! fe 
not of the sleeping maiden—but of his pocket-book! | his money,—I don’t wonder, for my part, how one 


Then its | that you may hold your tongue, and not make things 


OUB UNION. 


| Perhaps she imagined that he wasa rogue, and had | “ You haven’t noticed a baggage check lying round 
| 





* Look at it calmly, now. Here she was feigning | 


ner, to fasten on her bonnet and fo the usual number | 


He tries | 


(pes | adjusting their spectacles, hunting on the precise 
Had she not shown in a dozen | shelf for the precise quantity demanded, then (quality 


| found) the haggling as to quantum—consideri 
she had—and he would keep his eyes open—he wasn’t | ) wpb) 2 Reet 


Thus it was that | 


._ | loses patience, and sends pride, honor and apology 
The stopping | ‘ 


eee tar rie binge ‘ ae would cease to be Peace, 'f she once began to chatter. 
rig au is overcoat, 4 a | se i i 
ivian had got into his overcoat, anc | Wherefore, O reader, if you find your pump under 


loose, have you?” 

“No, sir. Is that what you are looking for?” 

“ Yes it is, madam, and what’s more, I believe you 
have got it!’ 

“ Sir ide 

“O, you needn’t put on your dignity—I know you 
now, and if you don’t give up that check quietly, I 
shall be so very rude as to hand you over to the 
police!” 

The look of astonishment and horror with which 
she listened to these terrible words, he considered as 
part of her game. Not a doubt remained in his mind 
but that she had taken his check, and intended to 
get possession of his trunk and its contents. 

** Let me pass, sir!” 

“So you wont give it up peaceably? Very well,” 
and Vivian followed her out of the car, through the 
crowd into the ladies’ room. <A policeman was in- 
stantly summoned, the accusation made, and a search 
demanded, followed by a copious flow of tears from 
our unprotected friend. 

“Young woman,” said No. X., blandly, ‘ please 
produce the contents of your pocket.” 

The order was mechanically obeyed, and brought 
to light an embroidered cambric handkerchief, a 
watch key, a letter, and the pretty little purse, from 
which latter, there dropped to the floor @ brass check! 
No. X. and Vivian both made a dive for it, and 
their heads came together in rapid collision, bringing 
out an vath of pretty large dimensions from the burly 
policeman, and forcing a growl from Vivian. The 
latter, however, secured the check, and holding it 
up to the light, exclaimed: 

** 2205! That’s mine! March her off!” 

“Now, young woman, what have you got to say—” 

“Hallo here! What’s all this?” said somebody, 
coming up to thetrio. “ Why, Kate, my dear sister, 
isthis you? I must have missed you in the crowd.” 
(Imagine here an affectionate embrace.) 

“O, my dear, dear brother, how fortunate that you 
have found me. (Sobs.) I have been shamefully in- 
sulted by that young—” 


“What! Vivian Winn, is that you? Give me 
your hand, brother mine. What’s this, Kate, about 
insults!” 


“* My brother-in-law’s sister? Poor Vivian gasped 
out that much, but we’ll drop the curtain over what 
followed, and, to carry out the simile, the apprecia- 
tive audience may eat peanuts—if their tastes incline 
that way—and imagine that two years have passed 
since the green baize went down. It now rises on 
Vivian relating the foregoing incidents to a few 
friends, when his wife comes forward, and gently 
hints that he’s making a fool of himself! 

“You see,” continues the happy fellow, not listen- 
ing to the warning of his better-half, “when I 
handed the purse back to her, after that supper, my 
check got fastened in the fringe, and went with it. 
But it all came out right at last—didn’t it, Kate? 
The fact is, after what had happened, I was bound to 
go in and Winn her, and there she is!’ 


AN APOLOGY. 

Of all the wares and commodities in exchange and 
barter, wherein so mainly consists the civilization of 
our modern world, there is not one which is so care- 
fully weighed—so accurately measured—so plumbed 
and guaged—so doled and scraped—so poured out in 
minima and balanced with scruples—as that neces- 
sary of social commerce called an “apology!” If 
the chemists were half so careful in vending their 
poisons, there would be a notable diminution in the 
yearly average of victims to arsenic and oxalic acid. 
But, alas, in the matter of apology, it is not from the 
excess of the dose, but the timid, niggardly manner in 
which it is dispensed, that poor humanity is hurried 
off to the Styx! How many times does a life depend 
on the exact proportions of an apology! Is it a hair- 
breadth too short to cover the scratch for which you 
want it? Make your will—you area dead man! A 
life, do I say?—a hecatomb of lives! How many 
wars would have been prevented, how many thrones 
would be standing, dynasties flourishing, common- 
wealths brawling round a bema, or fitting out galleys 
for corn and cotton—if an inch or two more of apology 
had been added to the proffered ell! But then that 
plaguy, jealous, suspicious old vinegar-faced honor 
and her partner, pride—as penny-wise and pound- 
foolish a she-skinflint as herself—have the monopoly 
of the article. And what with the time they lose in 





whether it should be apothecary’s weight or avoirdu- 
pois, or English measure or Flemish—and, finally, 
the hullabaloo they make if the customer is not per- 
fectly satisfied with the monstrous little he gets for 


all to the shades. Aristophanes. in his * Comedy of 
Peace,” insinuates a beautiful allegory by only suf- 
fering that goddess, though in fact she is his heroine, 
to appear as a mute. She takes care never to open 
her lips. The shrewd Greek knew very well that she 


the iron heel of another man’s boot, Heaven grant 


past all endurance and forgiveness by brawling out 
for an apology! 








— >— 
He who knows how to study and be silent, to hard- 
en himself against his faults and bow to all events, | 
to believe his heart and distrust his eyes, knows how | 


| to live and die. 


| acres, and worth £70,000. 
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Mauch in Little. 

A jealous woman in Indianapolis threw vitriol in 
another woman’s eyes and destroyed her sight. 

A young lady in Wisconsin recently had her eye 
gouged out by a very ill-mannered cow. 

The stamp duty on the late Mr. Gurney’s will, in 
England, was $77,500. 

Paris is becoming good. Six churches are erecting 
there. 

The divorce laws in Indiana have been changed. 
A year’s residence or no separation. 

Eighty thousand apartments are vacant in Paris. 
Rents are low. 

William Tuckerman, the mail robber, has been 
pardoned. He served eight yeir. 

In Maine they press shavings for kindlings, and 
good ones they make. 

Burglars robbed a London banking house of $150,- 
000 recently. 

A Spanish squadron has been sent to the Pacific, 
but not for a specific purpose. 

A boy fourteen years old died of drunkenness in 
Sheffield, England, recently. 

The bloody brigand, Schiavone, has been captured 
by the Neapolitan police. 

You don’t hear Englishmen talk as much now as 
they used to about taxes. The subject is exhausted. 

It is said the bankruptcy bill will be killed in the 
Senate by amendments. 

Sherman is a taking man. The people of Savannah 
think so. 

The western people deny that the hay crop is short. 

James W. Wallack, the actor, is dead, aged sixty- 
nine years. 

A $15,000 statue of the late Dr. Bethune is to be 
placed in Central Park, New York. 

The Chicago ladies are going to give President 
Lincoln a beautiful silk bed-coverlet. 

Howell Cobb’s pacing mare, captured by Sherman, 
cost $25,000. 

All the Paris papers speak of the late Mr. Dayton 
as a wise politician and an honest man. 

It is stated that Gen. McClellan will sail for Europe 
in February, with his family. 

Landseer defined photography to be “justice with- 
out merey.” * 

The Richmond papers are making desperate 
attempts to be cheerful. It is hard work. 

Military drill is to be introduced into all the boys’ 
public schools in Boston. 

The cry of the clerks in Washington—More pay, 
more pay. 

The Ohio people are moving to present General 
Sherman a fine farm in Fairfield county. 

It took the milk of six hundred cows to make the 
great California sanitary cheese. 

Thirty million gallons of petroleum oil have been 
exported during the past eleven months. 

The Calais, Me., papers announce the starting of 
the lumber men for their winter homes in the forest. 

A New Orleans letter says the great heart of that 
city is still thoroughly secesh. 

In a sample of army tobacco, brought from the 
front, one-third proportion proves to be sumac. 

John Leech left more than two thousand sketches, 
some finished in water colors. 

A fair for the children of rebel soldiers is in success- 
ful operation in New Orleans. 

A negro, 109 years old, died recently in Baltimore. 

New York furnishes one-fourth of the total internal 
revenue, 

There is a snow-drift near Lewiston, Me., five or 
six rods long, and averaging fifteen feet high. 

The papers have again killed Moseby, making the 
twentieth time. 

Col. Charles A. May, famous during the Mexican 
war, is dead. 

It is now said that General Sherman will keep 
moving during the winter. 











HAPPINESS ALL KOUND.—A California paper tells 
a story of a pretty German girl who wanted to get 
married, but couldn’t get her mother’s consent, so, 
like a girl of spirit, she eloped with her “lovyer,” and 
the twain were made one by an accommodating 
Justice of the Peace. ‘The mother, who was a widow, 
was very indignant, but in a short time her anger 
relented, and she concluded to marry, herself, which 
she did shortly after, her daughter and husband as- 
sisting in the ceremony as bridesinaid and groomsman. 

CALIFORNIA LITERATURE.—San Francisco sup- 
ports forty-five periodicals, viz., ten dailies, twenty- 
two wecklies, eight monthlies, one semi-weekly, one 
tri-weekly, and two annuals. Three are German, 
three Spanish, and two French, and one is owned, 
edited and supported principally by American gentle- 
men of Afri descent. 

‘—cooe > — 

ABOVE WaAntT.—A. T. Stewart, the New York dry 
goods man, lately paid an income tax of $250,000 upon 
a net income of $5,000,000. He does a business of 
$30,000,000 a year, has $14,000,000 invested in real 
estate, and is one of the richest men in the world. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if anybody. is richer than he. 





—_—_—_——————- ¢ ae 

A BENEFACTOR.—Earl Spencer has offered to the 
people of London, gratis, for a public park, a portion 
of Wimbledon Common, including seven hundred 


wee) — 





GoLp.—Dr. Keith, owner of a tract of land in 
Greenwich, Ct., has discovered a gold mine upon it, 
and is actively engaged in digging fur the precious ore. 
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Che World in Miniature. 
HARDEE'S TACTICS. 

The wondering people of Savannah 

Gazed on Hardee's receding banner, 

As steaming fast on the swollen tide, 

He hied him o'er to the other side. 

His army followed in hurry and dread, 

For they fancied they heard the steady tread 

Of the Yankee soldiers drawing nigh, 

With their glittering banners floating high. 

They landed and marched, and ere break of day, 





Hardee and his army were miles away ; 
And this was the very remarkable manner 
In which Hardee defended Savannah, 
The people gaze, 
In wild amaze, 
As they look in vain for their great defender, 
Who had given his word. 
And sworn by his sword, 
That he ‘d never, never, never surrender. 
He told the truth, for he ran away, 
And may live to—run another day. 
“Our hero has fled,"’ 
The people said, 
“He has stolen away—a shocking theft; 
It 's true, he ‘s defended us over the left." 


That was a horrible massacre in Japan. The 
Prince of Nagato, having refused to pay the war in- 
demnity stipulated in the treaty of peace signed by 
him, a judgment of the criminal tribunal of Yeddo 
decided that his two palaces should be razed to the 
ground and his servants put to death. This singular 
and sanguinary sentence was approved of by the 
Mikado and the Tycoon—the spiritual and temporal 
sovereigns of Japan—and the number of servants 
killed in the execution of it was 420 men and 215 
women and children. 


An Irish family in Colchester, Conn., were very 
much disturbed the other day by seeing their hus- 
band and father enter the house, as they had a few 
days before paid $150 dollars for the transportation 
home of his body from the army and had buried him 
with many tears. It took some time for the live 
Irishman to convince his family that he was not a 
ghost, and then they exhumed the dead body and 
sent it back to the army, fearing it might be the body 
of a rebel soldier. 

Speaking of the “ fast’”” men in Paris a letter says: 
“ Galloping consumption and disease of the heart are 
now their diseases. The galloping consumption takes 
six weeks to complete its mortal work. To drop 
down dead now is quite a common occurrence in cafes 
and restaurants; and in seven instances out of ten 
the corpse has not seen thirty springs.” 

Speaking of cotton, the London Shipping Gazette 
says England this year has received from all sources 
about 600,000 bales more cotton than in 1863. The 
consumption has increased about 270,000 bales, and 
there is now a total stock on hand equal to 532,000 

ales, 

When a book raises your spirit, and inspires you 
with noble and courageous feelings, seek for no other 
rule to judge the work by; it is good, and made by 
a good workman. 

A wood-chopper on the Hartford, Providence and 
Fishkill Railroad, accidentally felled a large chestnut 
tree across the track just as a passenger-train was 
advancing on adescending grade. The frightened 
man turned pale as a ghost, and, as he awaited the 
uncertain issue, exclaimed with great concern that 
he “had rather gi’n five dollars than had that tree 
fall on the track.”” The engine broke the tree trunk 
as if it had been a walking-stick, and was not even 
thrown from the track by the shock. 

A noted blockade-runner, one Lamont, just cap- 
tured off Key West, was eight months in Fort La- 
fayette for the same offence and received his pardon 
upon promising not again to engage in the business. 
A pretty wife’s importunities it is said made him 
break his promise, and has brought him again jnto 
trouble. 

They tell of a shoddy hearse just built in Philadel- 
phia. It is oval shaped, made of glass, ebony and 
gilding, hung with cashmere curtains tasselled, 
fringed, plumed and fine gilt. It was built for a fast 
San Francisco sexton. 


Don’t marry a bounty jumper. A bounty Jumper 
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lately took board witha young and single lady at 
Utica, N. Y., and getting tired of paying his board 
married her. They started for Washington, and | 
when they reached New York the husband borrowed | 
his confiding wife’s gold watch, and husband and 

watch are now among the missing. 

Douglas Jerrold, discussing one day with Mr. Selby 
the vexed question of adapting dramatic pieces from 
the French, that gentleman insisted upon claiming 
some of his characters as strictly ori 1 creations. 
“Do you remember my Baroness vhs no Ques- 
tions?” suid Mr. S. ‘ Yes, indeed. vt think I 
ever saw a picce of yours without being struck by 
your barrenness,”’ was the retort. 
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Much in Kittle, 


alous woman in Indianapolis threw vitriol in 

r woman’s eyes and destroyed her sight. 

yung lady in Wisconsin recently had her eye 

| out by a very ill-mannered cow. 

stamp duty on the late Mr. Gurney’s will, in 

nd, was $77,500. 

is is becoming good. Six churches are erecting 
divorce laws in Indiana have been changed. 

’’s residence or no separation. 

uty thousand apartments are vacant in Paris. 
are low. 

viam Tuckerman, the mail robber, has been 

ed. He served eight yeir’s 

Maine they press shavings for kindlings, and 

nes they make. 

glars robbed a London banking house of $150,- 
ently. 

panish squadron has been sent to the Pacific, 
1t for a specific purpose. 
oy fourteen years old died of drunkenness in 
‘ld, England, recently. 
bloody brigand, Schiavone, has been captured 
: Neapolitan police. 
don’t hear Englishmen talk as much now as 

used to about taxes. The subject is exhausted. 

s said the bankruptcy Dill will be killed in the 

e by amendments. 
rman is a taking man. The people of Savannah 
80. 
western people deny that the hay crop is short. 

ues W. Wallack, the actor, is dead, aged sixty- 
ears. 

315,000 statue of the late Dr. Bethune is to be 
lin Central Park, New York. 

» Chicago ladies are going to give President 
In a beautiful silk bed-coverlet. 
vell Cobb’s pacing mare, captured by Sherman, 
25,000. 
the Paris papers speak of the late Mr. Dayton 
vise politician and an honest man. 

4 stated that Gen. McClellan will sail for Europe 
bruary, with his family. 

idseer defined photography to be “justice with- 
iercy.” ° 

'e Richmond papers are making desperate 
ipts to be cheerful. It is hard work. 

litary drill is to be introduced into all the boys’ 
« schools in Boston. 

‘© ery of the clerks in Washington—More pay, 
pay. 

» Ohio people are moving to present General 
aan a fine farm in Fairfield county. 

took the milk of six hundred cows to make the 
California sanitary cheese. 

‘ irty million gallons of petroleum oil have been 
rted during the past eleven months. 
» Calais, Me., papers announce the starting of 

‘umber men for their winter homes in the forest. 
New Orleans letter says the great heart of that 

is still thoroughly secesh. 

a sample of army tobacco, brought from the 
one-third proportion proves to be sumac. 

‘yn Leech left more than two thousand sketches, 
finished in water colors. 
tir for the children of rebel soldiers is in success- 
eration in New Orleans. 

‘egro, 109 years old, died recently in Baltimore. 
v York furnishes one-fourth of the total internal 
ue. 

‘re is a snow-drift near Lewiston, Me., five or 
ils long, and averaging fifteen feet high. 
‘papers have again killed Moseby, making the 
tieth time. 

'. Charles A. May, famous during the Mexican 
is dead. 

‘s now said that General Sherman will keep 
ig during the winter. 








PPINESS ALL KOUND.—A California paper tells 
y of a pretty German girl who wanted to get 
ed, but couldn’t get her mother’s consent, so, 
girl of spirit, she eloped with her “lovyer,” and 
wain were made one by an accommodating 
‘-e of the Peace. The mother, who was a widow, 
very indignant, but in a short time her anger 
ed, and she concluded to marry, herself, which 
‘id shortly after, her daughter and husband as- 
gin the ceremony as bridesmaid and groomsman. 
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LIFORNIA LITERATURE.—San Francisco sup- 
forty-five periodicals, viz., ten dailies, twenty- 
eeklies, eight monthlies, one semi-weekly, one 
ekly, and two annuals. Three are German, 
Spanish, and two French, and one is owned, 
‘and supported principally by American geutle- 
f Afri descent. 
—-+»_ce>- 

WE WAntT.—A. T. Stewart, the New York dry 
man, lately paid an income tax of $250,000 upon 
income of $5,000,000. He does a business of 
0,000 a year, has $14,000,000 invested in real 
‘*, and is one of the richest men in the world. 
1, it is doubtful if anybody is richer than he. 





ae ee ee 
s{ENEFACTOR.—Earl Spencer has offered to the 
: of London, gratis, for a public park, a portion 
imbledon Common, including seven hundred 
and worth £70,000. 
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».—Dr. Keith, owner of a tract of land in 
wich, Ct., has discovered a gold mine uponit, | 
s actively engaged in digging tor the precious ore. | \ 
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The World in Bliniature, 


HARDEE'S TACTICS. 
The wondering people of Savannah 
Gazed on Hardee's receding banner, 
As steaming fast on the swollen tide, 
He hied him o'er to the other side. 
His army followed in hurry and dread, 
For they fancied they heard the steady tread 
Of the Yankee soldiers drawing nigh, 
With their glittering banners floating high. 
They landed and marched, and ere break of day, 
Hardee and his army were miles away ; 
And this was the very remarkable manner 
In which Hardee defended Savannah. 
The people gaze, 
In wild amaze, 
As they look in vain for their great defender, 
Who had given his word. 
And sworn by his sword, 
That he ‘d never, never, never surrender. 
He told the truth, for he ran away, 
And may live to—run another day. 
“Our hero has fled,"* 
The people said, 
“He has stolen away—a shocking theft; 
It’s true, he's defended us over the left."* 

That was a horrible massacre in Japan. The 
Prince of Nagato, having refused to pay the war in- 
demnity stipulated in the treaty of peace signed by 
him, a judgment of the criminal tribunal of Yeddo 
decided that his two palaces should be razed to the 
ground and his servants put to death. This singular 
and sanguinary sentence was approved of by the 
Mikado and the Tycoon—the spiritual and temporal 
sovereigns of Japan—and the number of servants 
killed in the execution of it was 420 men and 215 
women and children. 


An Irish family in Colchester, Conn., were very 
much disturbed the other day by seeing their hus- 
band and father enter the house, as they had a few 
days before paid $150 dollars for the transportation 
home of his body from the army and had buried him 
with many tears. It took some time for the live 
Irishman to convince his family that he was not a 
ghost, and then they exhumed the dead body and 
sent it back to the army, fearing it might be the body 
of a rebel soldier. 

Speaking of the “‘ fast’”” men in Paris a letter says: 
‘* Galloping consumption and disease of the heart are 
now their diseases. The galloping consumption takes 
six weeks to complete its mortal work. To drop 
down dead now is quite a common occurrence in cafes 
and restaurants; and in seven instances out of ten 
the corpse has not seen thirty springs.” 

Speaking of cotton, the London Shipping Gazette 
says England this year has received from all sources 
about 600,000 bales more cotton than in 1863. The 
consumption has increased about 270,000 bales, and 
there is now a total stock on hand equal to 532,000 
bales. 

When a book raises your spirit, and inspires you 
with noble and courageous feelings, seek for no other 
rule to judge the work by; it is good, and made by 
a good workman. 

A wood-chopper on the Hartford, Providence and 
Fishkill Railroad, accidentally felled a large chestnut 
tree across the track just as a passenger-train was 
advancing on adescending grade. The frightened 
man turned pale as a ghost, and, as he awaited the 
uncertain issue, exclaimed with great concern that 
he “‘had rather gi’n five dollars than had that tree 
fall on the track.” The engine broke the tree trunk 
as if it had been a walking-stick, and was not even 
thrown from the track by the shock. 

A noted blockade-runner, one Lamont, just cap- 
tured off Key West, was eight months in Fort La- 
fayette for the same offence and received his pardon 
upon promising not again to engage in the business. 
A pretty wife’s importunities it is said made him 
break his promise, and has brought him again jnto 
trouble. 

They tell of a shoddy hearse just built in Philadel- 
phia. It is oval shaped, made of glass, ebony and 
gilding, hung with cashmere curtains tasselled, 
fringed, plumed and fine gilt. It was built for a fast 
San Francisco sexton. 

Don’t marry a bounty jumper. A bounty jumper 
lately took board witha young and single lady at 
Utica, N. Y., and getting tired of paying his board 
married her. They started for Washington, and 
when they reached New York the husband borrowed 
his confiding wife’s gold watch, and husband and 
watch are now among the missing. 

Douglas Jerrold, discussing one day with Mr. Selby 
the vexed question of adapting dramatic pieces from 
the French, that gentleman insisted upon claiming 
some of his characters as strictly origigal creations. 
“Do you remember my Baroness sk no Ques- 
tions?” said Mr. S. “Yes, indeed. m’t think I 
ever saw a piece of yours without being struck by 

your barrenness,” was the retort. 

Old Mather Byles was perhaps the prince of our 
Yankee punsters. The old fellow seemed to carry 
about a sort of Byles’s revolver with a hair trigger. 

One day, as a company of British soldiers passed his 
house, the doctor said he was glad to see that our 
Wrongs were likely to be reddressed; and when some 
one said, “ Ah, that wont do, you’ve used two d’s,” 
= — replied, “And who’s a better right to 
es bie myself?” On another occasion he took 

preg ae ~~ to show them the view from his 

pe PEs said he, “I call this my observa- 
from here I can observe a tory in any 


Che Bouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Rice Croquettes. 

Wash well one teacupful of rice; put it to boil in a 
pint of milk, the same of water, until quite tender, 
but dry; while hot, add a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, two tablespoonsful of white sugar, two eggs, 
the juice and grated peel of one lemon; stir this up 
well; have ready the yolks of two eggs, beaten on a 
plate, some fine cracker crumbs on another; make 
up the rice with your hands in rolls about three 
inches long, and two inches round; dip into the egg, 
then into the crumbs; fry them in hot lard to a light 
brown. Served hot. 


Bread Pudding. 

Take a pound of stale bread; boil a quart of milk; 
pour it on the bread, and let it soak one or two hours; 
then rub it quite fine with the hands. Beat up four 
or five eggs, and add them to it; also a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, or any other kind of spice, two cups of 
sugar, and a little chopped suet, or a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Bake or boil it two hours, 





Ground Rice Pudding. 

Mix three large spoonsful of ground rice in a little 
cold milk; stir it into a quart of boiling milk; let it 
boil about fifteen minutes, stirring all the while. 
When cold, add four eggs, a little lemon ; sugar to the 
taste, and bake it one hour. Line the dish with 
paste, or not. 


Plum Pudding. 

One and a half cups chopped suet, one cup of milk, 
one of molasses, three cups of flour, four cups of 
raisins, half a teaspoonful of cloves, and one nutmeg. 
Boil four hours. 


Tooth-Wash. 

The safest, cheapest, most universally accessible, 
and most efficient, is a piece of white soap, with a 
moderately stiff tooth-brush, every morning. 


> ~ . 
Che Florist. 

(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

The Camellia. 

Evergreen shrubs with splendid flowers, from China, 
of which the japonica, and its numerous garden vari- 
eties, are in general cultivation in all the greenhouses 
of Europe and America. Some of the varieties, as 
for example, the variegated red, are so hardy as to 
stand the open air, either as standards, or planted 
against a wall; particularly if their roots are protected 
during frosty weather. When camellias are planted 
out, if the roots are protected during winter, by 
mulching, (that is, covering with straw or litter,) and 
the main trunk is wrapped round for about six or 
eight inches from the ground, with a hayband, or any 
other covering, the rest of the plant may be left en- 
tirely exposed without its sustaining the slightest in- 
jury. Camellias are commonly cultivated in sandy 
loam and peat, and this soil perhaps is the best for 
them when they are grown in pots; but when they 
are planted out in a conservatory, or the open ground, 
they will thrive exceedingly well in sandy loam, mix- 
ed with rotten dung, or leaf-mould. When the plants 
are in a growing state, they require abundance of 
water, both at the roots, and over the leaves; taking 
care, however, never to wet the leaves when the sun 
is shining upon them; as wherever this occurs, the 
leaves become stained or blotched, and look as though 
they were scalded. When camellias are kept in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, imperfections in the 
glass will produce the same effect. The temperature 
of the camellia-house should be between fifty and 
sixty degrees during the growing season; but when 
the flower-buds are formed, it may be lower, till the 
beginning of winter, when the buds begin to swell. 
At this season the temperature ought not to be suffer- 
ed to fall below fifty degrees, otherwise the buds will 
be liable to drop off; and they will also drop, if water- 
ing be neglected. 











THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
'THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is or ted by 3 fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 











THE AMERICAN UNION: : 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 

FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ete., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(Gr The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 





part of the city.” 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 


OF 


WILD CHERRY 


HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALK A CENTURY, 

With most astonishiug success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 

Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 


There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 
In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other inedicine yet discovered. 
The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcn, M. 7 China, Me. 

R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. Wess, Cape eel N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncu, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. Fintey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WisTaR’s BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 


Sealds, 
Burns, Cuts, 
Flesh Wounds, Boils, 
Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Uleers, 
Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
the most angry-looking swellings and inflammations as if 
by mayic,—thus affording relief and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES BURNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ITCH. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES FELONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALD HEAD. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES NET TLE RASH, 
RUSSIA SALVE SS CU 

RUSSIA SALVE 
PUSSTd SALVE 





§ SCALDS 





SALVE JRES SALT RHE UM, 
SALVE C y SORES 
SALVE CU y WHIT LOW S. 
SALVE CURES ULCERS. 
SALVE CURES WARTS, 
SLA SALVE CURES SORE mee Tees. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES STIE 









3 USSIA SALVE CURES FES TE RS. 
SSIA SALVE CURES RINGWORM, 
RU SSL A SALVE CURES SCURVY. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BUNIONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE LIPS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES INGROWING NAILS. 
SALVE CURES SPIDER STINGS. 
SALVE CURES SHINGLES. 
SALVE CURES ERUPTIONS. 
SALVE CURES MOSQUITO BITES. 
URES CHILBLAINS. 
‘URES FROZEN LIMBS. 


RUSSIA SALVE 
RUSSIA SALVE 
SALVE 
SALVE 
A SALVE 
SALVE 





ILS 
TRES PL ESH WOUNDS. 
URES PILES. 
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SALVE CURES BRUISES 
SALVE CURES CH. 1PPE D HANDS. 
SALVE CURES SPRAINS 
SALVE CURES SWELLED NOSE. 
? SALVE CURES ERYSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST. 


Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use i 
CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all renders of Patent Medicines, Dr ugatets, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Store 
ALSO BY 


SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 





Boston, Mass. 


18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale, By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downtall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: oF, The Living Mystery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 

Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MaTrHEw S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

Austin C. Burpick. 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 

Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 

of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 

New York. By GrorGe L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LiEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA, A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Lreurenant MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer, By SYLVANUS CosB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 





























































and the Spy. By LizurENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadrvon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LigureENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By AvusTIN C. BuRDICK. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvANnus Coss, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyL_vanus Coss, Jr. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revelu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Fivvidas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 118 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
(GE FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1376. By Sy¥Lvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dk. J. H. Rosexson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus Coes, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Magor BEN: PERLEY Poors. 

No. 47.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. I 
GERkyY. 

No. 8.-THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
Heart in Florence. 


A Story of Art and 

3y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Syzvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanus Cops, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SxyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


Turns of Fortune’s Whecl. By Ben: PekLey 
POoRE. 
No, 14.—-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrxs. 


L. 8. Goopwsy. 
No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. Cuiyton BARRINGTON. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BELLA. 


BY CLARA RICHTER. 


Bella pouts her saucy lips— 
They are fairer so, I wis: 
Vows her pretty fingertips 
Are too good for me to kiss! 
Yet wilful Bella, [ am sure, loves me well, 
As will be plain to you by what I tell. 


Hert voice for me is sweet and low; 
She lifts her soft, dark eyes to mine, 
As I tell her tales of long ago— 
Of brave old knights, in the old lang syne, 
Who ever were true in peace or in fight, 
As the rose to spring, or the stars to night. 


She sings the songs I love the best; 
She binds my flowers about her brow; 
Their crimson petals on her breast 
Grow pale, her cheeks so fairer glow 
Beneath the amorous south wind's kiss, 
Or my low whispered vow—'tis that or this. 


I'm sure ‘tis not the bold south wind 
Awakes the roses on her brow; 
I can see it, though love is blind— 
It is the passion of my vow 
That thrills her being through and through; 
And as opening roses ‘neath the dew 


Take a deeper, fuller flush, 
So upon my lady's cheek 
Comes and goes the telltale blush, 
Though no answering word she speak; 
But at her feet a flower she throws, 
And I read my fate in that white rose. 


Ma belle, you cannot my sweet hopes crush, 
For in the shadows under the lime, 
I know what meant that timid blush 
As you laid your small white hand in mine. 
A wee white hand I shall one day claim, 
And give you in exchange—my name. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


MAJOR BATH’S SENSATION. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN, 

ONE snowy day last winter, Major Francis Bath 
walked into the Worcester depot and purchased a 
ticket for a certain way station which I had better 
not name. Having established himself in a car, he 
fumed and fidgeted about the stormy weather and 
the crowd of passengers; and, in fact, a thousand 
other inconveniences which an irritable temperament 
would not fail to discover. 

His frowns expanded into smiles presently, by the 
remembrance of an unread letter which he had taken 
afew minutes before from the post-office. It is neces- 
sary for our purpose that we should forego all courtesy 
and look over the major’s epaulettes as he peruses 
each tiny page. It is only a sister’s letter, but full 
enough of adoration to be a veritable ‘ love-letter.” 
It is quite evident that the fair writer regards Major 
Bath as the most magnificent officer in the Union 
army. 

“T know, dear Frank,” writes the young lady, 
“that you will make @ great sensation! You were 
always handsome, but set off with brass buttons, you 
will be perfectly irresistible. I almost wish you were 
not my brother, so that I could fall in love with you. 
It will be very inconvenient to have all the young 
ladies in the village dying for you, and I write now 
to prepare you to devote yourself only to one. 

“There never could be anything more fortunate, 
dear Frank! Our honorable and rich neighbors, the 
Kelseys, have just received a rare legacy from Germa- 
ny in the form of a lovely young lady, Miss Elsie 
Schaeffer. You may have heard the old scandal 
about Dr. Kelsey’s only child, Fanny—how she eloped 
with her music-teacher, Wolfgang Schaeffer. They 
fled te Germany, and how they fared the Kelseys 
never knew, for the few letters poor Fanny dared send 
home were returned unopened. In later years, Dr. 
Kelsey repented his unforgiveness, and tried to find 
information of his daughter; but it was of no avail, 
and he had given up all hope of ever knowing her 
fate, when suddenly—just like a romance, Frank!— 
appears this lovely, orphan grandchild, with her 
father’s bewitching eyes, her mother’s sprightly ways, 
and, above all, a pretty little inheritance from the 
Schaeffers of a hundred thousand! Isn’t that a catch, 
and aren’t you a lucky fellow to be the possessor of 
such beauty and treasure? 

“All the awkward preliminaries are arranged. Our 
provident parents and the Kelseys have decided that 
a matrimonial alliance between our families is very 
desirable. Miss Elsie has been apprised, and all that 
remains for you is to march right into the Kelsey 
mansion as an accepted lover. 

“J shall not describe ‘the fair ladye,’ but if she does 
not satisfy even your most exacting fancy, I shall be 
much mistaken. You will want to hasten the wed- 
ding, for the fair Elsie is very attractive, and has al- 
ready gained many admirers. I think she remains 
unaffected—unless it is by Friedrich Wiesser, a young 


steamer that brought Elsie to America. 

“J trust it is only a girlish penchant. Her grand- 
parents disprove it strongly, and blame Barbara Hoff- 
man for encouraging this young stripling’s attentions. 
This Barbara is a servant in Dr. Kelsey’s family, and 
was Elsie’s escort, protectress, or whatever you call it, 





wy Hamburg; and a precious vigilant one she must 
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have been, to allow the beautiful heiress to receive 
attentions from a beardless boy like Friedrich. No 
matter! You are the approved lover, and Elsie will 
be enraptured with you at firstsight. I heartily con- 
gratulate you, Frank, and wish I were Elsie. 

***Come, haste to the wedding.’ 

“ Your loving sister, JULIA.” 

The letter was folded with a degree of complacency 
hardly to be imagined by one not in like circumstan- 
ces. Major Bath’s next performance was to raise his 
majestic proportions to the altitude of six feet five, so 
that he might add to his already pleasant reflections 
that of a car looking-glass. He saw depicted on its 
clear surface, a dark, handsome face, faultless in fea- 
ture, if not in expression, a ferocious-looking mous- 
tache and silky beard, supported by a proud neck and 
military shoulders, All these the major regarded 
with infinite satisfaction, and then lounged upon his 
seat with the proud consciousness that no ‘ stripling’ 
like this audacious Friedrich could compete with him. 

It would be a delightful though somewhat lengthy 
task to review the major’s dreams. His curiosity to 
behold the fair Elsie was intense; but were she de- 
cidedly plain in appearance, she was invested with a 
hundred thousand charms, which, considering the state 
of Major Bath’s gambling debts, would make Miss 
Schaeffer quite irresistible in his eyes. 

“But Juliasays she is lovely,” he soliloquized. 
“ Julia has good taste. I wish, though, she had just 
mentioned my wife’s style of beauty. I hope she is 
tall and imposing. I hate these shortwomen! They 
look ridiculously tugging at a tall husband’s arm in 
the street, or promenading a church aisle to be mar- 
ried.” 

Married! The magic word painted at a dash the 
brilliant wedding scene—the delicious sense of pos- 
session in ‘‘Elsie;” and, above all, in a princely 
Schaeffer inheritance. Already could the major read 
in a morning paper the distinguished marriage an- 
nouncement—“ In the Church of St. Stephen, by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Somebody, Major Francis 
Bath of the Blankth Regiment, of Mass. Vols., to 
Elsie, daughter of the late Wolfgang Schaeffer, Esq., 
and grand-daughter of the Hon. Peleg Kelsey, M. D.” 


The major was not usually an imaginative man, but 
just now it was a very active fancy that sketched in- 
numerable delicious scenes. Now it was a vision of 
the young frau/ein rushing to his arms with smiles 
and blushes. No—he would prefer her more modest, 
on the whole. A tall, imperious beauty, who must be 
wooed—whose fiery spirit it would be worth one’s 
while to break. 

Vision followed vision, each more charming than 
the last. Meanwhile, the train had been rushing over 
its accustomed track, dropping suburban residents at 
their respective stations. Not many miles had been 
measured, but the inconvenient crowd had already 
dispersed. In fact, there was but one other person 
remaining in the car with our hero. This person was 
suitably clad in a dark, winter dress, ‘“ water-proof,” 
and modest bonnet, whose heavy veil shielded the face 
from curious observers. Major Bath was ‘a curious 
observer’ just then, and when the lady changed her 
position by the door for a seat near the stove, he be- 
came suddenly chilly, buttoned his elegant military 
overcoat closer about his manly tigure, and finding 
that insufticient, followed the example of his compan- 
ion, and sought the stove. 

The young woman, who could not fail to notice the 
imposing major, was undoubtedly gratified when he 
condescended with his own hands to replenish the fire, 
and then kindly remarked: 

“T trust, miss, you are not to travel far this stormy 
night?” 

There was a moment’s embarrassed hesitancy, then 
the young lady spoke in broken English: 

“*T will go only till the next station.” 


the major, pleasantly, starting a little at the foreign 
accent he had just heard. 

“Are you visiting in the village?” he inquired, after 
a little. 

“*No, sir—I lives there.” 

“Ah!” 

“At Dr. Kelsey’s.” 

“ My Elsie!” almost burst from the major’s lips, but 
he was a wily officer, and sagely concluded not to 
commit himself—to act the captivating gallant, but 
to make no further inquiries. The train soon reached 
the next station, and the major hastened to precede 


and claimed his right of assisting his companion to 
descend. 

The snow had changed to rain, and fortunately, the 
young lady had no umbrella. The major was in luck, 
and his was instantly spread. His unoccupied arm 
was then most graciously offered for the young lady’s 
support. 

“Tf you live at Dr. Kelsey’s,” said he, irresistibly, 
“we are neighbors, and must be friends. Allow me 
to escort you. Itis very dark and stormy.” 





German, who unfortunately took passage in the same | 


How could the young lady refuse, especially when 


| praises were daily echoed at the Kelseys? 

The young officer set forth, the proudest and hap- 
piest man alive. The noisy wind prevented much 
conversation, but it was bliss enough to feel that he 
was shielding Elsie Schaeffer from the storm. 
| Whatever her face may be,” he thought, ‘ she is 
| just right for height—comes up to my shoulder, and 
| that is really quite respectable for a woman.” 
| Itwasa prosperous star that overlooked the major’s 
| destiny that night. He was favored with a glimpse 
| of his companion’s face. Reaching the piazza of the 


| Kelseys, a brilliant glow from the open fire within | 


“That is also the end of my journey,” remarked | 


the lady. He haughtily waved aside the conductor | 


| she was confident that this was the Major Bath whose | 





gleamed through the clear windows. Just at this 
moment the young lady flung back her veil, revealing 
spirited black eyes and a face, not spirifuelle, but of 
healthy, rosy beauty, quite after the major’s fancy. 
Thoroughly impassioned now, he essayed to speak, 
but his companion, perhaps divining his intention, 
coquettishly prevented further gallantry by a courte- 
ous “ Good night, sir. Many thanks,” and disappeared 
within the door. 

The major bore the slight disappointment as well 
as possible, and t i home to recount his amaz- 
ing good fortune to his sympathizing sister. 

After receiving the congratulations of his family, 
next morning he set forth to pay his respects to Miss 
Schaeffer, 

The storm of the preceding night had passed away, 
and the new phase of weather was mild, soft—de- 
liciously like April. Open doors and windows attract- 
ed the unwonted agreeableness of out-doors to the 
over-heated rooms within. The Kelseys, like the rest 
of the villagers, were luxuriating in the fine weather, 
and as Major Bath walked up the avenue he saw the 
hall door flung wide open. It afforded a pretty view 
just then; for, dancing down the broad staircase was 
a petite, girlish tigure, swinging a gay feather duster 
from her little hand. This useful implement, and a 
little, snow-white apron seemed to mark the young 
woman as a housemaid. She approached the door as 
if it were her accustomed duty to admit visitors; but 
not often such a magnificent visitor as this, spoke a 
sudden blush that stained her delicate complexion. 

“ Will you walk in, sir?” said the pretty maid. 

“Thank you,” responded the major, promptly ac- 
cepting the invitation. ‘I wish to see Miss Schaeffer. 
Is she disengaged this morning?” 

Miss Schaeffer ?” stammered the girl, while some- 
thing very like mischief danced in the blue eyes. 

* Yes,—Miss Schaeffer!” repeated the major, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Don’t you comprehend? What am I to 
understand that you’re waiting for, my dear?” 

This insolence seemed quite unwonted to the girl. 
A look of superiority invested her at once with a 
dignity which the feather duster and work-apron did 
not diminish in the least. 

The major, surprised at her remarkable prudery, 
proceeded to explain: 

“T walked home with Miss Schaeffer, last night, 
from the depot, and called to see how she does this 
morning. Be lively, my pretty girl!” 

The little maid crossed the carpet with alacrity, 
saying, “‘ Here is the young lady you escorted last 
evening!”” Then opening the breakfast-room door, 





the silver. 

An awful revelation dawned upon the major. He 
discovered suddenly that the sprite disguised with a 
white apron and duster, was the real Miss Schaeffer, 
and the heroine of one night’s bright dreams, the red- 
faced Barbara Hoffinan, was a common servant. 

A glance of irrepressible mirth from the lovely 
Elsie convinced him that he had been victimized. He 


exclaimed, foolishly : 

“Miss Schaeffer! Ihavelostnothing! I never did 
like short women!” Then followed a most uncalled- 
for and ungentlemanly torrent of abuse, which re- 
vealed how base a nature may be concealed in a 
princely form and attractive garb. 

Poor Elsie, terrified, clung to Barbara, whose vehe- 
ment German remonstrances Major Bath neither 
understood nor regarded. Dr. Kelsey was away, but 
Mrs. Kelsey’s age and sex should have shamed the 
young man. Nothing stopped his outrageous spleen, 
until a most opportune visitor, passing the window, 
and glancing at the stormy scene within, rushed to 
the rescue. 


as Major Bath supposed him, there was something 
imposing in that athletic figure and fresh, dauntless 
| face that made the cowardly officer shrink. 

“‘ He does not like short women,” exclaimed Fried- 
rich, scornfully. ‘Come to me, Mignon—I will pro- 
tect you!” 

Elsie never looked fairer than when blushing, but 
no longer alarmed, she rested secure in her lover's 
arms. At this moment the major intensely coveted 


heritance ”—but it was too late. 

The proud officer “ beat aninglorious retreat” from 
the Kelsey mansion, and his native village as well. 
A sensation he had made, truly, but alas! not the 
sensation that his fond sister anticipated. It was 
hopeless to effect reconciliation between the two fami- 
lies. The Baths always believed, most incorrectly, 
| that their son’s mistake was a predetermined plot of 
| that impish Elsie Schaeffer. The Kelseys would never 

pardon the insolent words flung at their grandchild. 
| Three persons, however, rejoiced in the proverb— 
| verified in their case—“ All’s well that ends well.” 
| These three, it is not necessary tosay, were Friedrich 
Wiesser, his beautiful betrothed, and the faithful 
| Barbara, who rejoiced in her young friends’ happiness. 





| 
} 
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| “AN EXECUTION, SIR.” 
The elder Matthews one day arrived at a forlorn 
country inn, and addressing a lugubrious waiter, in- 
| quired if he could have a chicken and asparagus, 
| The mysterious serving man shook his head. ‘Can 
I have a duck, then?” ‘No, sir.” ‘Have you any 
mutton chops?” ‘Not one, sir.” “Then, as you 
| have no eatables, bring me something to drink. 


Have you any spirits?” “Sir,” replied the man, | 


with a profound sigh, “ we are out of spirits.” ‘‘ Then, 
in wonder’s name, what have you got in the house?” 
“An execution, sir!” 


disclosed a stout, ruddy-faced German girl, rubbing | 


was baffled, disappointed—thrown off his guard. He | 


This was young Friedrich Wiesser, and “ stripling” | 


her dainty beauty, regardless of the ‘Schaeffer in- | 


Bumors of the Day. 
SWEARING FOR THE FAMILY. 

A returned Chinese missionary relates the following 
anecdote, showing the caution of the Chinese. He 
says: 

“During one of our examinations for candidates 
for baptism at Ngukang, I observed that one woman 
and some three or four young people had the same 
surname. This circumstance led to the following 
conversation between myself and one of the young 
men: 

“«T observe you all have the same surname. Are 
you members of the same family?’ I inquired. 

«“¢ Yes,’ one replied; ‘this is mother, and these are 
my brothers.’ 

“¢Where is your father?’ I continued. 

“¢ He is at home, attending to his busi wer 

“*Does he approve of your embracing Chris- 
tianity?’ 

“Yes; he is entirely willing.’ 

“¢Why does not your father himself become a 
| Christian?’ 

“ «He says it would not do for all the family to 
embrace Christianity.’ 

“ «And why,’ Lasked, with some curiosity, ‘does 
he think so?’ 

“*He says thatif we all become Christians, our 
heathen neighbors will take advantage of that cir- 
cumstance to impose upon us.” 

“* How will they do that?’ I inquired. 

“¢Christians are not allowed to swear or fight, and 
father says that when our wicked neighbors ascertain 
that we have embraced Christianity, they will pro- 
| ceed at once to curse us and maltreat us. Hence, 
| father says to us, ‘‘ You may all become Christians, 
| but I must remain a heathen, so as to retaliate on 
our bad neighbors. You can go to meeting and wor- 
ship, but I must stay at home to do the cursing and 
fighting for the family.”’” 

It is supposed that the answer and excuse were 
satisfactory. 








SLOSHIN’ ABOUT. 
It would seem at a certain “court time” in Pike 
| county, there was a trial row, and a witness testified 
that one Saltonstall just kept sloshin’ about. As this 
remark regarding the chivalrous Saltonstall was fre- 
| quently repeated, the lawyer for the defence said: 

“Come, witness, say over again what it was that 
Mr. Saltonstall had to do with this affair.” 

* Saltonstall? why, I’ve told you several times; the 
| rest on’em clinched and paired off, but Saltonstall he 
just kept sloshin’ about.” 

“Ah, good fellow,” exclaimed the lawyer, testily, 
“we want to know what thisis. It isn’tlegal evidence 
in the shape you put it. Tell us what you mean by 
sloshin’ about?” 

“Well,” answered the witness, very deliberately, 
“Tl try. You see, John Brewer and Sykes they 
clinched and fout. That’s legal form, aint it?” 

“O, yes;” said the lawyer; “ go on.” 

“Abner and Blackman they pitched into one an- 
| other, and Blackman bit off a piece of Abner’s lip. 
That’s legal, too, aint it?” 

* Proceed.” 

“Simpson and Bill Stone, and Marray was alto- 
gether on the ground,a bitin’ and kickin’ one an- 
other. That’s legal, too, aint it?” 

“Very well; but go on.” 

“And Saltonstall made it his business to walk back- 
ward and forward through the crowd, with a big 
stick in his hand, and knock down every loose man 
in the crowd, as tast as he could come to’em. That’s 
what I call sloshin’ about!” 

And pretty rough sloshin’ it was. 








A MISTAKE. 

Ap amusing incident occured the other day, in a 
fashionable music-store in this city, which should 
teach clerks to be careful in their sports: 

It appears that the clerks in this store had acquired 
a habit of playing off little tricks upon each other, 
and one of the sports was, if one saw the other stoop- 
| ing down to select music, or for any other purpose, 
| he would seize a board, generally the top of a box, 
and spank the stooping victim. This practice had 

gone on for some time, when one day one of the 
| clerks who had caught the board most severely fur 
some past transgression, and was laying low to catch 
his antagonist in a position that he might pay him 
off with interest, entered the store, and at the end of 
| the back counter, he saw, to his great delight, his 
fellow-clerk, doubled up in a beautiful position, with 
his head among the lower shelves, and his body at a 
fullangle. ‘‘ Now,” thought he, “is my time, Mr. 
Jerry!” So lected a good stiff board, about four 
| feet long, min approaching him, he gave 
him a blow that sounded all over the store, and 
| brought him erect at once. At that moment Jerry 
| appeared from behind a stack of books, with his face 
swollen with suppressed laughter, and the gentleman 
who was struck, stood in utter amazement, rubbing 
himself most dexterously. The offending clerk dis- 
covered, to his great astonishment and regret, that 
he had struck his worthy pastor, the Rev. Dr. —_, 
who was busy selecting music, in mistake for his 
comrade, Of course he was ready to fall on his knees 
| for forgiveness, but the deed was done. 





| 





A young man married a girl, rather than be shot 
by her brother—fancying that a miss was better than 
| a hit. 
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sac SLOSHIN’ ABOUT. 
| It would seem at a certain “court time” in Pike 
| county, there was a trial row, and a witness testified 
| that one Saltonstall just kept sloshin’ about. As this 
: | remark regarding the chivalrous Saltonstall was fre- 
ie dab quently repeated, the lawyer for the defence said: 
or, 
nh 


ee 


Se ee 


last night, 


vw does this 


| Come, witness, say over again what it was that 
| Mr. Saltonstall had to do with this affair.” 

| “Saltonstall? why, I’ve told you several times; the 
, | rest on’em clinched and paired off, but Saltonstall he 


eo) just kept sloshin’ about.” 

| “Ah, good fellow,” exclaimed the lawyer, testily, 

seated __,’ | we want to know what thisis. It isn’tlegal evidence 
ote, | in the shape you put it. Tell us what you mean by 
servant | ’ on» 
‘ | sloshin’ about ? 

| “Well,” answered the witness, very deliberately, 

| “Dll try. You see, John Brewer and Sykes they 

| clinched and fout. That’s legal form, aint it?” 

| “QO, yes;” said the lawyer; “ go on.” 

| “Abner and Blackman they pitched into one an- 

other, and Blackman bit off a piece of Abner’s lip. 

| That’s legal, too, aint it?” 

| “ Proceed.” 

| “Simpson and Bill Stone, and Marray was alto- 

| gether on the ground, a bitin’ and kickin’ one an- 

t | other. That’s legal, too, aint it?” 

| “Very well; but go on.” 

“And Saltonstall made it his business to walk back- 
ward and forward through the crowd, with a big 
stick in his hand, and knock down every loose man 

| in the crowd, as fast as he could come to’em. That’s 
what I call sloshin’ about!” 

And pretty rough sloshin’ it was. 

} er 
| 
| A MISTAKE. 
| Ap amusing incident occured the other day, in a 
“ | fashionable music-store in this city, which should 
| teach clerks to be careful in their sports: 
oe | It appears that the clerks in this store had acquired 
| a habit of playing off little tricks upon each other, 
| and one of the sports was, if one saw the other stoop- 
| ing down to select music, or for any other purpose, 
he would seize a board, generally the top of a box, 
and spank the stooping victim. This practice had 
| gone on for some time, when one day one of the 
clerks who had caught the board most severely for 
some past transgression, and was laying low to catch 
his antagonist in a position that he might pay him 
. off with interest, entered the store, and at the end of 
the back counter, he saw, to his great delight, his 
fellow-clerk, doubled up in a beautiful position, with 
his head among the lower shelves, and his body at a 
fullangle. “Now,” thought he, “is my time, Mr. 
Jerry!” . oT a good stiff board, about four 
teet long, utiously approaching him, he gave 
him a blow That sounded all over the store, and 
brought him erect at once. At that moment Jerry 
| appeared from behind a stack of books, with his face 
| swollen with suppressed laughter, and the gentleman 
| who was struck, stood in utter amazement, rubbing 
himself most dexterously. The offending clerk dis- 
covered, to his great astonishment and regret, that 
he had struck his worthy pastor, the Rev. Dr. —, 
who was busy selecting music, in mistake for his 
comrade, Of course he was ready to fall on his knees 
| for forgiveness, but the deed was done. 


—_—_—_———__ +> 


A young man married a girl, rather than be shot 


| by her brother—fancying that a miss was better than 
| a hit. 





